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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



The Special Educational Needs Program (SEN) v/as established in 1973 under 
Chapter 90 of the statutes to provide supplemental educational resources for* 
children who have or are l ikely tc have' low^evels of achievement, especially in ^ 
relation to social 'and economic factors. ' The program v/as refunded for the 1975'77 
biennium at a reduced Uvel (2-9 millign dollars .for 197^-75 compared with 1-5 
million dollars for%ach year of the 1975^77 biennium). This reduction in, the 
.allocation resulted in the elimination of 11 projects which operated in FY1975 
pips a s|jbstantlar reduction of fund% for most of 't'hose projects which were 
refunded. A total of 2,376 children ^are served by^ 12 publ ic agenc ies and ly 
private agencies. Of the 29 projects, ^0 are^preschool and serve 1,216 children. 

The State Advisory Committee anjd Department of Public Instruction staff' 
members evaluated and revised the program guidelines which have strengthened the 

•■45. ^ * 

efficacy of current programs. For^xample, all projects funded for* FY1976 were. 

• ' i '''' " ' . 

required to develop obj'ectives, strategies for implementation artd' evaluation 
**proceduPes for each of^ th^ required components: (l) Local Advisory Program Council, 
(2) Staff Development, (3) Instr'uctfonal Program, and {hY'Parent Education and 
Involvement." ' . 

The SEN program^ is unique in that it is the first and only. Department of 
Public fnstriSction program which funds educational progran.s for non-public, non- 
sefctarian agencies on the same basis as public schools^. The program provides for 
the .development of supplementary educational components for preschool children 
who are presently enrolled in "non-edUcational" day care and other such agencies* 
SEN is^a^so""th^ state, funded program which can provide supplemental ftihding 
for public school districts wishing to establish prpgrams for pre-kindergarten 
students who are potentially low achievers v/ith economic ancJ social deprivation. 



* The nature of the needs of the participants in the SEN progragi along v/ith 



. the creative and inhovativ.e- emphasis reflects in a v/idc range of program inter- 
vent iort strategies and program emphasjs. Af . a result, across project evaluation 
Ts^vertually impossible in the instructional areas./ Therefore, this report 
contains the resul ts of each project's standardized test data on the achievement 

.of students participating in the SEN proqram. - . , ' 
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^Chapter 2 . * • 

^ » • . " J . ^ 

/ - ' " ^ i 

Project Information - DescrVption T ^ ' 

table 1 indicates the distribution of SEN funds between Public and Private 
-agencies. The Public agencies (schools) had five fewer .projects while serving 
67.7 percent of -the SEN part ic ipants and receiving 66-3'percent of the total 
SEN funds. The average p'er pupil expenditure for PubUc and Private agencies 
' is reported at $626.03 arfd .$637.69 respectively.. The Private agencies were ' 

■ - 

awarded .18 or 58.1 percent of the SEN prbjects while serving 33,.3 P^ercent of., 
the children served and receiving 33-7 perbent of . the total SEN funds. The ; 
average cost per pupi l reporteB across agencies was' $629.92. 



Table 1 . , ^ * 

SEN Projects by Agency Type> Expenditure and Enrollment ^ - 



Agency 


• 

'Project 


Budgetecf 
Expenditure,, 


. Enrqllmeht 


Average 
Per Pupil 
Expenditure 


N 


9 

'0 


. . N 




- A 

N 


% 


Public ^ 
Private 


13 
18 


• e 

' i»1.9 
58.1 


$ 991,6^0 . 
$ 505, OW" 


66. 3" r 
33.7 


: i,58'» 

792 


66.7 
33.3 


* $626.03 
-$637. 69 


Total' 


3.1* 


100.0 

• 


$1,^96, 68a 


100.0 


2,376 


100.0 


$629.92"^ 



^ includes Milv/aukee Co-op Coordiliation and <5reW Bay Parent Education ^ 



' Tables 2 and 3 present the expenditure levels, enrollment totals and Rer pupil 
cost by P^ublic and Private agency type. Table 2 indicates this distribution 
between Publ ic .school projects. This table, therefo're, shows range in per pupil 
cost's /rdm '$^66.86 in the Gillett Public Schools project to $7^0. 7/» per pupiT. 
in the Beloit Public School s project. 



» Per pupil costs between projects cannot be directTy compared because cf the 

* • ^ • • ^ - - 

^reat differences between projects as regards (a) program model, ^ (b) personnel 
qualifications, (c) amounts of i ntei'vention time per day/per week, and 
.(d) instructional' strategies ^nd materials, etc. 



r 


Table 2 




* ♦ 


» 


Public Agencies, Expenditure and Enrollment . 




Agency 


Budgeted Amo'unt # of 
_ ^ _ . ~ . 


Pat=<ici pants 

\ 


< 

Per Pupi 1 Cogt 


Belolt - 


$100,000. 


135 


$7'»o'.7'i 


'CIESA /!^6 


\ $ 80,000 


' ir.o 




CESA.//13 


$ 82,300 


120 


$685 « 8.3 


CESA #18 * 


^0,000 ' ■ 


100 


$600.00 . 


Gillett 


* 


•3C- ' 


$466.86 


Green Bay - 
Language 






$653^59 


Parent Educ- 


$ 10,000 




$'»16.67 « 


Mel rose-Mi ndoro 


$ 50,000 


90 - 


$555-56 


If ^ 
Mi Iwaukee P.S. 


'■ -$200,000 


358 


$558,66* 


Racine ^ 


'$150; 000 


22'» 


$669. 6i» 


Sheboygan 


$ 7.2,000 .. 


' 90,. 


$800.^)0 '' . 


Stoughton 


' .$ 31,000 


h5 


$688.89 


Tomah ^ 


$ 35,000 


50 


'$700.00 ■ 


tOTAL^ ' 


$986,6'»0 






Spec i a 1 Exper i men ta 1 
Proj.ec't MonJe's 


■$ ■ 5,000 (allocated - 


not expended) 




GRAND TQTAL 
« 


' $991,6i»0 


1,58^ ' 


$626. "03 



When looking at Table 3, it is important to' note a wider variation in' Budgets, 
number of particf-i pants, and per puptl costs. * Included in this table are. the three •* 
projects^ funded out of the $100,000 , allotted under discretionary' funds (Commando, 
Tri-Ci'ty, and Menominee County Education Committee). The Commando project did " 
not receive a reduction in Its funding- level from FYig75 to FY1976. The totJ 

' - : - * . . 

budgets for SEW projects in-^ Private agencies ranged from $3,000 to $79V.198'. 



Agency 



' . . TabJe 3 - 

Private Agencies, Expenditure and ^Enrol Imenf 

. . ; , . ' ■ - _ 

Budgeted Amount '. # of -Parlicipants Per Pupil Cqst 



CDI 

CR-sqc, , . 

Menominee CAP 
Rock. CAP / 
Sou thwe s te rjv-CAP 
South Wood 



Commando 



$ .20,000 
$ 30,100 
$ 35i'000. 
$ 25,000 
$ 60,000 

$ 30 Mo 

$ 79,198 



.32 

35. 

60 

if2" 

90 

67 

80 



.$6Z5.00 
$860. 00- , 
.$558. op 
$5^5.00 •/ 
'$666.67, 
$f»5'».3.3 . 

$■989.98 



Menominee Co. Ed. 




. $'♦ 17,800 . ^ 


m 


• - $^123. 81 


Tri-City 




$ ^3,000 ^ 


10 , 


$joo.oo 


* ^ 

MJlwaukee Co-op 




$ l'»,8op 






Carter 




$ 30,600. 




•$625".tfO. 


Cosm i c 




^ $ 8,000 ■ 


.12* 


^$666.67 ' 


Harambee 




- $ 1-5,603 


# - 

33 


■ " $563.73 


^ Highland 




$ 10,.107 . ' 


1.8 


• $561 .SCf ' 


-J * ' 
Journey 




'$ 57.000 


73 


' $780.82 


. Leo' 




• $ 25,000 


56. 


$U6.'»3 


Rainbow^ - 




$^11,000 


21 • • 


$523.81 

1 


Urban Day • , 




• $ 30^000 


73 


$ino.96 , 


TOTAL 


9 


$505,0'»8' 


'■792 . 


' $637.69 



- * 

Summarized In Table k are the number and kinds, of persons involved in 
personnel categories funded by the SEN program. An examination of the tab^e ^ 
shows four types of personnel categories; these include Administrative, Qualified 
Teachers, Paraprofessionals, and Regular Vp.lunteers. - 

SEN funds are supplementaT tp ongoing school or agency" programs' for those 
pupils enrolled and identified as eligible participant^'. Xoo/ SEN funds are 
considered to be programnfatic. Therefore, the skewed distribution of position . 
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In the instruct r<xial ,af^a is consistent with th'e 'design" of the program. Witnessed 

during this 1975~7d project year has been increase in th6^ number of volunteers 

» • • ► ^ , ^ • 

wQrking'in SEN projects on a regular basis;, this increase may be related to the 
>P • * * . ' / • , ^ ^ 

reduction In funding leveKfor ^projects from the. previous year(s) .\ 
^* "* ' **"* ' *''^* 

, . Table ^ Identifies that one huncired -and' seventy-seven poixit seVenty-sev.en 

{\17»^1 - full-time equivalency) pos i t Ions* were funded duri^ng^the 1975"'-76 project^ 
year" / It'^^s Interesting to, note that while the** difference between the number- 

• \. ' " . ' Table ^ ^ ^ * \ • : y' ' ' 

; " ^ Number of Ful 1 -Time. Persons Involved in Personnel^ Categories, \ 

" * " . (ful Irtime equWalencyO * t . ' ' ' ^ 



• , , Staff . 

..Administration 

S 


1 ^ --^1 

, Qual Vf led 
Teachers 


Paraprofessional 
' Pdsitlons ' 

*' * 


Volunteecs ' % 
(regular basis) 

^ ^ — ^- > 


c 

Public ' 3.17 
Private v 4.22. - . 


4 

' . 36.52 


58.i»5 
33.56 ■ 


IOAJ4O: 
■52:00 


TOTAL ' 7.-39 


78.37 


.'^92.01'' 


■ 156.''»0. 



S£N Personnel : 'Administration' ' 7*39 ^ 5 

QuaTi fled. Teacher s , ^"78. 37 - 

^ . ParaprofessionVl^ 92,01 ' il 77*77 Total Paid Staff 

' Regular Volunteers 156.^.0 . ^ 



TOTAL , ^ 33^.^17 



of qua'lifled teachers between agencies Is small, public schools utilized a larger 

number of paraprof ess lonals then private agencies. It was observed that many' 

licensed teachers were employed in SEN projects on a paraprofessional salary basis. 

- ' Table 5 identifies the variety of average pupil contacts for children 

♦ 

* • • • 

participating in a selection of SEN program models/ It represents a sampling . 

of charts as complet*ed by sl;^: participating projects. , * t> ' 



• Table 5 ' 
Average Pupil CoQtact^by -School /Agpncy f^del 



B^^se 



Home 
%a5e' 
and 
Cluster t 



V 



Home 
Base 
and 
School 
Base 



. ..Type 
* of . . 
Contact- 


* No. (ff 
Pupi is*^ 


. No* of V . 
Contacts Per • 
Week Per Pupi 1 


Ylo. of ^Minutes ' 
Per Week ' ' 
Per Pupil 


^ No. of 
Weeks. 
' Per Pupi 1 


• One- 

to- . ' 


> 

... 

133 


1 - • 

^ - 


'60 . 


5 . — r 

3.1- 

s 

\ 


. Groups 
•^of '5 
or Less 


f - 




1 - , ' 


1 


Groups, * 
of '6' 
or. More 


» % 






* 


.Total SEN Pro^iect Partiiip^ts:/ 9C 


) • - . - 


Type ' 
. of • 
' Contact 


, No./pf- 
Pupi l.a 


."No. of' , 
. 'Contacts Ter 
, Week ,Per 4^upi:l 


No* of Minutes 
^ ' Per -Week ' , 
' • Per Pupil 


No\ of 
Weeks 
Per Pupil 


Oh^e- ' 
•to. ^ 
One 


< 


ft . 


90 min. 




^ Groups 
' of 9 
or Less 


53 ' 


1 


90 min. 




Groups 
\ of 6 
ttor Hoi-e ^ 


105 ' 


every other* 
week 


150 min. - • 
every o};her week 


• 16. 


J. ' " - - 1— ^ 

Total SEN Proi^ct Parti cipartts: l! 


55 ■ - - • _ 


Type 
of 
Contact^ 


No. of 
Pupils 


. . No. of , . 
, Contacts Per 
,H/eek Per {^upil ' 


No* *'of Hiriutes , 
Per Week 
Per Pupil, 


- No. of,-' 

Weeks i,' 
, Rer -Rupi 1 

* * 


One- ^ 
to- 
One- ' 




< 

1 




X 

' 31" 


Groups 

' of 5 , 
or Less 


18 


■' 18 




. 31 


Groups 
- of 6 
or More 


9/1 ; 


■ /- - 


^00 


33 ' - 



Chart 1 



chart 2 



Chart 3 
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* 


Tnble 5' (continued) 


* 


■i 




Total SEN Project 


Participants: 158 












Type ^ 

^or 

Contact" 


No. of 

Pupils 


No. of 

Contacts Per ^ 

UaaI/ Par* Pi'mi 1 

weeK rer rupi i 


NOi of Minutes 
Per Week , 
Ppr Pud i 1 

— ^ 


No\ ^f 
•Weeks 
Per Pupil. 






School/ / 


One- 

. - to- 
One ^ 


=^16 • 




o 

100 


32, 


Chart,^ 


• 1 


Center 
Base' ^ 


Groups 

of 5 . 

or Less 






. T35 


* « 








Groups 
of .6 
or More 


^13 " 


■ '3 * 

t 


188 


32 


• < 
^ * 


% 




Total SEN. Project 


n ' " r 

i^artl^clpanfs: TLk . 




' X * 


• 




< 

type 

of 

.Con'tact 


. No. *of 

Pupi 1 s 
* 


No, of . 
\ Contacts ,Per 
Week Per fupil- 


No. of r inutes 
Per 'Week 
Per Pupil ^ 


NoTof , ' 
Weeks_ 
Per Pupil 




** 


Sthool/ 


One- 
. to- 
One • 






\ -. ' — 




Chart '5 




Center ' 
Base 


Groups ' 

o f 5. ^ 
or Less ' 


Ilk ' 


-> ^ or 5 


% 

180 or 225 


TL or 38 






• 


Groups 
- of 6 
or More 




\ r-_--- 












Total SENProject 


»Participants: ^8 


* 










Type 

of 
Contact. 


■ No. of 
Pupils 


No.; of ; 
Contacts' Per 
Week Per Pupi 1, 


No.* of Minutes 
f Per Week 
Per Pupi 1 


No.-.o.f 
Weeks ^ , 
Per Puoi 1 ) 


* * 




Day Care 


o -One*- 
~ to- 
One 




5 


.75 ■ 


,36 , . 


Chart 6 




. Head . 
Start 


Groups 

0/.5 
or Less 




5 

> . - - 


1 00 


>36 




\ 


** 


Groups 
' of 6 
or More 






300 

X 


36 


V 

V 


«i 
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- -8 - 

12 




V ■ 





















3 ' " ' 

Table 5 show's the wide variations in amount of pup.il contact given a sampl- 

-^ng of the SEN project models operating during 1975*76. The real significance of 

these per student contact data is that they show that the SPN program was highly 

individualized, and that within a given week o'f operation, an ijistruct^onal 

arrangement of one-to-one or instructional groups of less than five can be 

dbserved. As Vepor^d in later sections of this report (Chapters 3 and the 

instructional^pattern of the SEN program was eval uated 'as qui te satisfactory and 

'surely one^element of the program contributing to the positive student achieve- 

rfeqt patterns which' are reported; * \ 

' ' \ . ' ' ' . \ 

The data r-^veals that a student participating in a Home Base project may ^ 

receive instruction on a one-to-one basis for atMeast 60 minutes per week 

(thart 1). In^an ^^Imost similar program mode^'-(Chart 2), a student receives, in 

addition to 90 minutes of one-to-one instruction, a b*i-week1y cluster grouping 

for- 150 minutes. 

* Supplementing the regular school program, the SEN participant in'Charts U 
^and 6 may receive SEN programming on a one-to-one basis or in a, group setting. 

In 'prograjrmimg for SEN' chi'ldren. Chart's illustrates a project that ^provides 
.services in a snialll group .arrarigement of less than five children, 

'The data, in -Tabjg 6 shows the.^thnic characteristics of the chi Idren' parti- 
cipatln'g 'i'n^the 29 SEN projects* The table shov/s that the children participating 

. Were more l.ikely tp,?be White than minority,, with Blacks representing the largest 

'of''"' 

miflor'rty group {21%). fif-tyone percent (1,216) of the children participating 
were in pre- kindergarten of kindergarten." Combining the 51 percent of pre- 
schoolers with the ^07 (18?) children served in grades l-3> we find that priority 

* has been, gi van • to programs for preschool and primary elementary grade children. 
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Table 6 

Ethnicity of SEN Participants. 



Ethnic 
Group 


Pre-Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Grades 
1-3 


Grades 
i»-12 


Totals 


• 

Percentage 


Spanish* 
Surname 


30 






111 


187 


8^ , 


Black 


206 


'♦9 


170 


215 


6'»0 


11% 


Native 
American 


88 ' 




8 




li»2 


6% 

r 


ur I en La i 


Q 
J 


1 


• 

1 


2 


13 




All Others 


- 798^ 


: 35 


182 


379 


1.39'» 


593; 


Grand 
Tota 1 s 


M31 


85 - 


i»07 


"753 ^ 


^2,376 


1,00^ 



1,216 or 5U 



18% . 



691^ 
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Chapter 3 
Project Component Reporting 

During .the 1975-76 project year, each SEN project completed the SEN Program- 
Self-Evaluation^ Report (Appendix . This report. was administered during the 
last quarter of the project period. The great majority of 6el f-evaluations took 
place during the months of April and -Hay. 

SEN Program - Self-Evalyations were completed by the individual projects 
utilizing, input from parents,, staff,, school administration, and LAPC members. 

A self-evaluation process was conducted, to look at specific project activi- 
ties, overaM strengths and weaknesses of component areas, obj'ectives which were 
-most successfully and least successful ly met, and the unmet needs of the program. 

The DPI* SEN staff mad,e an on-site visit to all of the SEN proj'ects for the 
purpose of val idatioiXodj^de a j'udgment as to quality of each area. The follow 
ing. Ja.a compos itl* of the self-evaluat ion from the participating proj'ects and 
on-site evaluations from the DPI SEN staff relative to overall program operations 



Composite Judgment of Component's 
(Number of Projects Receiving Each Rating) 



General Program 
Adjpiirilstration 

LAPC 

' lnst;ructional 
Program 

Staff Development 
Pahent- Educat ion 



Adequate - Good 

^9 
12 

8 
5 

13 



Very Good - Excellent 

20 
■ 17 

21 

. 2i» 
16 



15 
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General Program Admin i'stratl'on ' ' " - ^ 

Evaluation 4tems identified in this area point up the degree to which the 
general program administration has-been involved in all components of the program. 
, . The number of projects- reporting a rating from very good to excellent in 

administration totaled twenty (20). " in the nine 0) projects reporting an adequate 
to good rating in administration, eight jS^-of these are private agencies, where 
' in-kind administrative services are thought to be "unfair" and "over bearing". 
' While'administrati've costs are not reported in the majority of projects, admjnis- 
trative costs in any SEN projects are reported at less than seven percent. An 
even greater decrease is approved for the 1976-77 project year. 

In reporting the overall strengths of theiV SEN projects, administrators 
^ have cited the following: 

• a. Base support and genuine backing of school/agency admirwstration. ' 
b. The opportunity to create additional small group and individualized learning 
envi ronmen'ts- 

c Thp opp'ortunity to capitalize on all of the advantages of a home-base program 

(i.e. parent involvement and parent education), 
d. The involvement of parents on the LAPC and in a formalized parent education 

• program. , • 

Project administrators have also identified areas of weaknesses in implementing 

the SEN projects: ' ' ' 

' a. The inability to locate a standardized test that'vwuld better "tell the story" 

of progress' v;i th the children. 
^ b. The inability to do long-range program planning due to approval, fiscal and 

■ employm'ent concerns. ^ 
p. The lack of funds for general program' administration. 

d.. The annual change in LAPC membership (parent members) as their children mpve 
out of the program. 

- 12 - 
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Local Advisory Program Councils 

As identified in the SEN 1975-76 Handbook, indepth and meaningful involvement 
of the UPC is essential in initiating, planning, developing,. Implementing, and 
evaluating the SEN ^project. 

' " An evaluation of the LAPC component reflects that 17 of the '29 projects had _ 
LAPC's functioning at an excellent to very good level, while 12 projects rated 
themselves'at a good or less level in this area. '.It must be stated that the 

average number of meetings was seven during the project year and that half of 

. ' I ^ " . ' 

theLAPC's are func.bjohing with by-laws governing their operations,- 

In those proj3Cts where the LAPC is functioning at a very^gTOd pr^excel lent 
level, the strengths of the LAPC .were listed as follov/s: / . 

a. The LAPC has formulated written by-laws thus aiding its endeavors. 

\ > - ' \ 11 

b. The LAPC IS actively, involved in making 'recommendations with respect to^overaii 

" program policy and -ptocedure. T - ^ 

c. The LAPC minutes are dr%tViE)Uted to all parents of children in'the program.^ 
d^ Tfie members of the LAPC will conduct regularly scheduled meetings to review 



the program. 



Projects reporting less effective LAPC's identified the fol lowi ng weaknesses 
and shortcomings: 

a. Many parents on the LAPC Were not capable this high Jevel of invoWement 
in educational programs. . " . ' 

b. .On-go%g monitoring of the instructional program was not possible as outside , 

members (commW.ty, parents)' were unable to be at , school /home during program 
operation. 

c. Attendance at meetings by member^ other than school staff was low •(v/orking ' . 
parents, travel, babysitting, farm fami.lies, etc.). • ' ' . 

It should be noted that in formulating conclusions on the effectiveness of 
LAPC's, projects reported that this be ly is a vital and essential component of 
the overall SEN program. 

17 



instructipnal Program * ' • ' 

An evaluation (project selif-evaluation and DPI staff on-site visit) of the 
instructionaf pVogram component of the SEN projects yielded a very good to excellent 
rating in 21 (721) of the projects . - The remaining eighty (28^) projects recorded 
a good rating in this area* ^. * 

Projects reporting an excellent rating of the instructional prograrfi usually 
attributed same to a combination of the fojlov/ing: o 
a.' All objectives were specific and recognize the influence of environmental 

factors upon intellectual development, 
b- The relationship between en vi ronmental experience and development v/as taken 

into accopnt in the implementati.on^of project activities, 
c. The program areas selected are- those- that ca'n realistically be expected to ^ 

be remediated' by ^appropriate intervention and instruction. 
L Individualized and small group settings were beneficial in improving confidence, 

' ■ independence, self-image, apd overall adjustment neces'Sary^.f or lea rning. \ 

- * , . — 

' - In summarizing its program, one project stated: , 

^ / 

*'Our instructional approach is by^necessity eclect.ic,. havirig combined 
the 'best' of a number of models,, to fit the n'eeds of our population 
of children ^hd to accommodate their variety, of cultural and experi- 
ential backgrounds and differences, and their learning styles. We 
comblnq-the learning strategies of direct/instruction/imitation, 
self-correcting materials, gui,ded discovery and open-ended discovery 
into an objective oriented program* ' ^ 

' ' Our staff has brought to the program a variety of training backgroundSj»^ 
teaching styles and activity ideas. The blending of staff talents and^ 
sharing of ideas has truly enhanced the instructional program. 

• . We have a sound testirtg program', appropriate .objectives and 3 wealth 
of material resource and personnel resource*"' 

. ^* ' . In assess ing-v the instruct for>3l: prpg ram 'component, weaknesses were also 

. i dent i-f led: ^ . V; ""C^'i ^ ■ 

a, It is recognized that tho.^^ f^k^^ness in the area of parent follow-up in 

the home. ' f;>,* l* 

■ «■ . * 'J ■''■■:'..;r-' Ji' 
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b. Additional assistance is needed from specialists (physical education, speech, 

# 

music, etc.) to better ass'ist pupils and staff in these area§. 

c. The uncertainty on the part of staff to deffne realistic and legitimate 
behavioral expectations for pre-school children in program variations. 

«d. A trial and error method in identifying the "appropriate" testing instrunlenf 

that will assess all program efforts, 
e. The inability to effectively utilize the regular school/agency staff in the 
preparation of educational prescriptions for the SEN children. Limited 
communication with content teachers hjndered efficiency of some instructional • 
methods used. 

When reporting on the positive and negative outcomes (side effects) of the 
strategies employed, projects offered the following: 

a. The only negative outcome of the entire intervention deals with the "delimiting 

stigma" associated with fhe economic criteria for selection of children, 
'b. Becjause of the_cJxLS.eLand^£nequen t^con tact that staff has wi'th-p^reTirST^sTaff"^ 
is becoming more aware of the parents' attitudes toward schools and the 

. educat ion"^enterprise. 

V . . - - ^ 

c. A definite positive change in both older an^ younger siblings has been 
reported by staff and parents, t ' . 

Staff Development (In-Service) ' " 

The pre-servicing of Svta^ff and continuous in-service training of staff are 
recommended by the DPI staff. ' ^ , 

A larger number of projects reported an excellent or very good evaluation 
of this program component area. Only, five of the projects participating recorded 
an adequate to good rating in this area^. In identifying the. stcengths of the ^ 
. staff development efforts, projects submitted the following^ 

a. The amount, of planning tinie tnade possible necessary time to prepare the 

. instructional program well, and have staff interaction |(^c<>operative planning , 
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b. 'Paraprofessionals have many opportunities to consult witHtrained teachers 

regarding the needs and interests of the students. 

A 

c. In-service is directly related to SEN program needs. 

Even though projects reported overwhelming successes in this area, weaknesses 
and unmet needs in the area were also identified. Projects continue to report: 

a. That a reduction in funds has dramatically reduced the assistance of outside 
consultants from, other disciplin.es. 

b. Staff development does not; provide for a more continuous, on-going program 
with appropriate evaluation and follow-up at short term intervals. ^ 

c/ Pre-school projects, cite limited successes in reaching some common perceptions 
of Early Childhood Education between pr^-kindergarten and kindergarten staff 
members. One project director mentioned th^t "'having the opportunity for 
exchange does not always assure that ^communication will really happen. Widely^ 
differing philosophies among >re-sch'ool staff is a limiting factor in best 



utilization-' of staff exchangi^.'* 
In reporting orf the objectives that were most successfully me£Mn staff 
development, those reported most frequently were as follows*^ ' ' 

a. To h'elp SEN staf f. cfeve lop. more jnnovatiVe, creati.ve opportunities for under- 

^achieVers. . ' . 

b. To expose staff to. theory , and demonstrations of screening instruments, program^ 
materials, and' teaching methods and techniques. 

c. To allow staftf opportunities to devejop new teaching materials geared to meeting 
the needs of SEN participahts. • s . . 

d. To al low SEN Staff'- the opportunity to participate in aj V appropn^^^ 
training sppnscred by the school/agency thus becoming cognizant of the 
district's/agency's academic programs. 

e. Through an on-goi ng ^in-service program, the SEN staff will ga'in greater insight 
' in child growth and development; acquire greater skill in human relations; and 

become aware of psychoVogfcal concepts related to human tlevelopment. 



f. -To foster improved communication skillsof staff by .allowing them to. participate 
in Teacher Effectiveness Traijiing and Parent Effectiveness Training* 

-Parent Education - . ^ 

- .Intense parent education actlvKties appear lo be more typical of programs 
geared to serve the young child. Pre-school projects evaluating the effects of ^ 
•parent education have reported satisfaction in this area, with more notable effects 
in the ^home-based programs and parent-operated community schools*^* 

Drafted from -the responses from a project s,erving middle scho<?l children i^ 

the fol lowing: ' • , 

' "Parents tend to become less involved in the educational processes 
of^'^the child as the child progresses in the grades* .Involvement - 
• at the middle school and secondary levels is limited." 

A recording of project self-evaluation in this program canponent area yielded 
the following ratings: k adequate^ 9 good, 13 very good, and 3 excellent. 



^ Some of the characteri^s^tlcs noted in projects w.ith a very good to excellent 

rating are: » • . * 

* a* Frequent contacts with parents via letters, newsletters, 'conferences, group 

clusters, etc. 

- b. Teacher enthusiasip in an altruisc;ic sense in giving of much of their own, 

personal time to be involved with parents at in-home^fami ly, and communllty 
' affairs. ' 

c. Use of parents as .aides in thp progVam. 

. " * if ' V 

d. Opportunities- for follow-up of parent meetings during the "in-home" program 
visTts with child and parentis;. ^ , 

*e. Parents and staff xooper.atively plan activities for parent education.^progranis. 
f. Attendance at parent meetin^s^and invalyement of parents increased as the 



year progressed. 



'A majority of SEN projects reported \f^e need for more in-service training 
for staff members relative to planning, implementing and evajuating parent education 
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programs". ' Efforts are sought to identify adequate evaluation of the 


overall? 




-effectiveness of the parent education efforts - noted are Subjective evaluative 




data of staff and parents in terms of -'•feel ings**. 






•Many problems still exist in developing and implementing parent 


education 




programs. Staff report thd reasons fo«- such problems as bejng travel, working 




parents, babysitting, parent attitude, chi ld> rearing practices, etc. 


However , 
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^SEN staff cbntinue to attest tb the benefits and advantages of estab 


lishing^ 




strong parent education programs and are continually seeking ways to 


improve 




these efforts. 
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^ Chapter *Jj 

, Student Achievement Data Summary 



* * *• f 

.Th§ Department of Public Instruction encourag'ed each SEN project to develop. 

an evaluation strategy tailored tQ the individual need^ .and objectives of the 
project. Techniques for evaluating the effects of the various SEN^ project 
"component areas were identified as a part of projec^t application procedures- 
In addit'fon to tjie strategy de'signed on a project-by-project basis, e^ch 
\project identif ied»*'that it would report studenjt achievement data on -at least 
one standaVdized, norm-rref erenced test instrument. ^ 

-When looking at the type, of Ties t instrument used, one can easily observe 
great variation between and among project models/project paYtlc'ipants by age ' . 
and participants by grade levels. ' . * 

The following alphabetical listing of Student Achievement Data Summaries 
by projects has been 'ihcl uded in this report as they were received from the 
respective project directors. ^ ■ ^ ^ 

. The data identify the number of SEN participants tested on both the pre- 
and postrtest- For a variety,of reasons, the post-4:est for a percent of the 
population was not included in the summaries - due to mobility and/or absentee 
factors. In analyzing the results of the testing, some distinct and encouraging 
.resul ts are noted. 

It appears that SEN projects have aided in the cognitive development/ ^ * 
achievement of the participants as measured by the standardized, norm-referenced 

tests administered^ 

Projects cannot be directly compared to each other because they used very 
different models and worked towards different goals; therefore, neither the 
expenditure per pupil nor achievement results can be compared. Each project 
should be considered on its own merit. 
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STUDENT -AC! 1 1 KVlfflrUT DAT A SUMM ARY 



School /Agency* 
Beloit PubliQ. SohoolSy * Joint DisLTict 1 11 
SEN Project Title 

Early Intervention — Dropout Prevention 



I^'e-Kinclevgax'ten' 



Name of Test 



Norm Used Test Norm 



Level/Forn 



... V/ %J 

Center Phase 
1 tem - 


Date 


* ^ 

Numbef" 
Tes ted 


1 , 

, Mean 
G-A. 


- Wean 
Arfey Grade 
Equivalent/ 
P<::rcenti le , 


' Range -of. 
. ScoreS- 


1. Pre- test 


5/75 


92 


SO. 5 


45.7 mo. 


34 - 59 . 


2. Post-test 


5/7e ' 


90 


58.0 


57. 7 mo. * 


43 - 72-: 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


^{ff months) 
2.5 


2 


7.5 


, -12 jno. 





Name of Test 



Norm Used y^^^ i^qxvi 



Level /Form 



Home Phase- / * 
1 terns 


Da te' ^ 


1 

Number 
Testecl 


Mean - 
C.A. 


^ * -Mean 
Age y Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range of , 
Scores 


1 . Pre- test 


9/7''5 ' 


• 38 




mo. 


17. Z - 4^18 


2. Post-test 


5/76 


38 * 


45.5 


43^.9 mo. 


[ sr. 5 - 64.5 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


{Ir morrths) 
7\ 


0 


^ 7.0 


12.4 mo. 




4 













The Beloit SEN project , worked with 92 four year-old children in four units vn a ^ ^ 
center based training, program and 38 tkrze year-^old children in a home based train-ing 
program. The goals of the project (1. To affect a home environment in which parent 
and child relationships promote effective cognitive, affective; and psychomotor 
growth, and 2. To teach the language of instruction and promote the cognitive, 
affective and ^psychomotor leaming\ncessary to function in the classroom) ^ave been 
reflected in each of the project objectives and strategies for implementation. 

The data recorded above reflect evaluation of one of the instructional ofy'ecttves of 
the Beloit project, that objective has been that ''following a post-test measurement ^ 
of auditory comprehension and verbal ability , project children will show an inJ^rease 
in age equivalent score of 1.5 times the number of monthp of the program."^ These , 
particular data were selected from among. €he piany data sources available in the 
local project evaluation for inclusion in this report because the instrument ' 
utilized represents a more comprehensive picture of children's language and cognitive 
skills than many of the other Instruments. The equally Important learning- avenue of 
listening comprehension and verbal expression are measured as pell as the^ language 
_of _guantity\ spatial and temporal j:_onae^ts^___^^ — 



The data for both home and center phases show tint the mean of the children ^'s ^ 
language age score was increased by more than 1.5 times the numbei* of months in the 
program. The significance of these data, in addit^n to indicating the growth of 
children. as compared^ to their baseline language age scores, can be found in the 
comparison of the mean post- test language ojge score to the mean pastiest C.A. To 
have an ''equal chance'' to succeed in the school academic programs a<^ng with more 
advantaged peers, SEN children needed to "catch up", piey needed to make more ^ 
than the average months grwoth in language and cognitive skills during the project 
time period. Beloit 's SEN children have made thqse kind of gains and have come 
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yery cEose to oompleiely bridging the gap. between their language^ age and chronolo- ^ 
-gioal age. . ' " 

»- . • ^ * * 

Other data, e.g. the test results of the Feabody Picture Vocabulary Test, Boehm ^ 

Test of Basic Concept h Illinois Test of Fsycholinguistics (Verbat Expression _ 

subtest), criterion referenced tasks utilizing lodal 'norms and suboe'cUve dxta 

relative to affective behaviors^ (attending, responding, etc.) also indicate a 

greater than normal grjpwth as' a result of the. SEN intervention. ' ^ - , 

The effect that the program has had on parent/child relationships is reflected in 

the progress of children as well as through the parents ' participation and evalua- ' 

tidn of their own growth. . More than 90% of the parents .indicated that as a result 

.of the program they nbw- talk to, listen to and read to their child more often, are ' ^ 

more aware of important preschool learning activities to do at hom.e and are more \ 

aware of their role in helping their child to learn. ' v t ' 

■ ' • • . ' . « :.■ : • 

The> rationale behind Beloit's SEN int&rvent^n strategy;^ based on local needs ■ 
' assessment, has.^een that children who are likely to be underachieVers especially 
in relation to socio /economic factors are children who are 'language deprived—who . 
have not developed the.'language base necessary^ for' reading and y)hose^ systems of 
organizing, ordering and classifying are insufficient to meet with-academio success. 
They are children whose' Sbmprehension and expressive vocabularies of color, of size, 
of shape, of time, of space, of position, of location, of relation and' of action ^ 
are limited-^ The hypothesis, then, has been that if children are provided a train- _ 
ing program reflecting an eclectic apprdach to\language arid concept development, ^ 
responsive to their needs, in which parents are directly and indirectly 'partners 
'in the process, that <>he limitations in process and content of languagi^ can be ^ 
• overcome and that the project participants can' approach the academic program with 
a greatly increased chance for sifccess. _ 

For' the second year the - evaluation of the Beloit proo ect in terms of-test'datai ' ' ^ 

performance of children and feedback from parents indicates program success — ' 

success J.n objectives accomplished and goals met. . . - , 
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STUDEMI ACIIIEVEMtNl" DATA SUftMftRY 



SchOQT/Afiency 
C HCtd Develoymenty Inc * 



Studcrt! I mo] 
Pre- Kin devqaTten &^ Kin devo arten^ 



SEn.PrbjeC't Title Tusiruj Sensory Learning Modalities for Individual GrowihHn 
Fuli Day- Kindergarten md Pre^Kinderqcwten ' 



-.Name of Test Boehn/ Slater 



Norm Used Items below 



Level /-Form 



• ; ' 

'Item r 


* /iJate 


Number . 
.Tested 


' Mean 
•C.A. 


Mov^n " 
Age / Grode 
Equivalent/ ^ _ 
Percentile 


Range -of ' 


* 1 • Pre-test 




24 


Syr. Sno* 


>♦ 

// of items 21 


'EL-42 items 


2. Post- test 


earZy '5/7G' 


24 


Syr* 9m&. 


if- 

H of items ^ 7.4 


lrl8 iterris . 


* ^ Di^ffe''ence » * 
^ 3. (2 minus 1) ' 


.Xil -months): 
Tf 6 mol 




7mo . 


13.6 items . 22% 


10-24 items 

S%-43% ' ' . 

, *. - - 


Name of^ Test Boehn/Slater llorm Usedj^^s below 
Coanitivp Skills ^Assessment Batieini . 50%ile 'of national norffi 


Leve 1 / r u 1 III _ 

Pre-K 


' - a ' 

Items 


# 

Date 


J^umber 
- Jes te^ 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
• "Perceatile 


■ Range, of • . 
Scores y 


1. Pre-test 






4yr.. Smo. . 


" * 

# oi items 17 * 


4-38 items , 


2^ ,Pos.t-test ' ' 


5/76 




4yr. 9mo. 


- — t— - 

# ofitem^ 7.S 


2-26 items 


. -,DiTference' - 
3- (2 minus l)' 


(i^i^months) 
^5 to". 




4mo. 


9'.S items 

32% increase^, , 


3-2,2 items 
4%^63% increase 
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* one oTMldt could not be tested^ " ' ^ ' ^ 

The Special Educational^ Needs (SEU) program has been usSd to provide supplementccry 
'^services to^3^2 children identified .as being below age level in^specified cognitive 
skill 'aSeas and to sh^e with their parents information about the child^s specific 
cognitive strengths and^weaknesses and some of the* activities used, to improve 
thoBe^skilV areas. * '^-^^^ 

A number ^f tools were utilized to ascertain where -the children fdll on a va^^ety • 
of skill continuums.^ In this way a baseline of^ information was also establisHed 
for evaluation purpdses. Cognitive' areas of concern were: number and ietter\ 
knowledge; picture and, story cbmp^rehension; Usual and auditory memory and 
^discrimination; large muscle and visual motoP coordination; body j color and shccpe^ 
identification; quantity^ time and space concepts; ayid, attention s^ap in learning 
situations^ Tools .which were administered in the fall and' again in Vrfe spring 
included: ' . \ . ^ " ' - 

"3; 'Boehm/ Slater Cogrii^tive SkilTs Jssesmeni Mii^^ - An ^ it^ra^irMviSudt 
* criterion-referenced device assessing a variety of cognitive areaer^ 

2. , Boehm Test of Basic Concepts - A SO, question norm-referenced group 
^ a^hinister^d, device assessing basic' aqnoepts. 

3. A Time-on-task Observational Tool - '/^n^j-nt^rval time sampling device ^ 
'measuring children's attending behaviors in a teaaher-directsd learning 

situation. ■ 5,- , ♦ , • ' - ' 

. ■ • •- 22 - 
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4. An Interactional Analysis Device - An ohservutional time sainpling tooV 
used to analyze child-teachev and cTrLld-child interactions in the 
^ ' ^-classroom. 

» 

Combhiing results' from the above tools and classroom teacher observations and 
assessments of individual children's performance^ the Diagnostician and the SEN 
jeachera devised treatment strategies for individual SEN children. Spectal 
aitention wafiglveh to sensory integration by providing specific cognitzve train- 
ing 'in each of the thi^ee sensory modalities:. Following the development ,of the 
treatment .plans j conferences were held 'witTi edcii SEN parent to share information 
and to discuss and integrate classroom goals^ SEN-reUted goats, and parent goals 
for each child. SEN Teachers provided individual and small group lectrmng 
experiences on a regular basis for SEN-'identified children throughout the school 
yeat ixsinq the planned treatment strategies and the parent/staff goals. ^ 

Success was demonstrated in improvement goals by comparing SEN children's pre- ' 
. and post-test results. The Boehn/Slater Cognitive Skills Assessment Battery 
post-test results showed a 22% improvement rate over pre-test results for kinder- 
garten children. This, gain was calculated by comparing pre- and post-test number 
of items below age level (lower h of national norm). The percentage improvement 
range ran from 5% to 43% increase in pre- and post-test scores. The percentage 
increase for pre-kindergarten children was 32% and the range was from 4% to 63%. 
.These increases' were beyond the predicted increases of 20% for both kindergarten 
and prerkindergarten children, T}!e Boehm Test of Basic Concepts indicated a 9% 
increase across ndimed percentiles. The pre-test normed percentile range was 3% 
* ip 90% and the post-iest range was 3% to 95%. The pre-test mean percentile was 
40. as copipared to a post- test mean percentile of 49. A comparison of median 
percentiles, 20 for pre-test and 50. for"" post-test, indicated a 30% increase. 
The -measure of on- task behavior in learning situations shGWed an 11% overall 
gain from pre- to post-tesv measures'. The percentages of on-task behavior range 
from 52.4% ~to 100% with a mean of 78% on pre-test da-^ The .post-test range was 
. frpm 66% to 100% with a mean of '89%. ^ ^ 

Some comparisons between -SEN children and non-SEN children (kindergarten level)- 
test scores were also made. As previously noted, SEN children demonstrated an 
'overall percentage increase of .22%. on the Boehu/Slater measure. jEleven non-SEN 
in the same classroom tested at. the same fime demonstrated only a 13% increase 
on that test. . On the. Boehm Test of B^fsic Concepts, a small difference was noted.. 
The mean increase for SEN children was 9% while only 8% for non-SEN chi^^n. ^ 



In order to determine where the SEN children fell in relation to others in readiness 
for first grade, the Metropolitan Readiness .Test was given. The results were 
extremely encouraging given the other 'pre- and p^ost-iest increases for SEN 
children. Metropolitan scores yielded a mean naUonal-normed percentile score 
of 54.5. The range was from the 17%,- tile to the 94%- tile. Nineteen of the 24 
May-tested SEN children scqr^d in the upper 50% on a test normed on September- 
tested first graders. , 

This data suggests that SEN children not only made greater than predicted gains 
but that these gains appear to. he greater for SEN than for non-SEN children in 
the s'ame kindergartens. ■ , ' . 




STUDENT ACHIEVHMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Agency 

Cormahdo Proneot I 



SMjdRnI Level 
SeooYidarij 



SEH Project Ti tie 
Conjmando Academy 



Nnme of Test 

Wids Ranae Aohievmeyit Test b/RA?) 



Norm Used 

Standardized norms 



Level /Form 
12-adultJiood 



Item 



Date 



Number" 
Tested 



Mean 
C-A. 



Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! le 



Range of 
Scores 



. Pre-test 



9/75 



86 



15.6 



Spell. /Read. /Math 



n.on - 10.6 



2. Post-test 



F.n9 5-^/? 4.85 



1.30 - 12.45 



Pif ference 
(2 minus 1) 



montbs) 

8 ^ " 



8 



'1.2 



.9 



Commando Academy is an alternative school located in Milwaukee's irtner-^city . It's , 
'-program is designed to serve parolees ^ probationers ^ and troubled youth'i^ho have 
dropped out of public school. The average student age of Commando Academy is 
slightly over 16 years. Students are, referred by the Sta^ Division of Corrections^ 
State Divibion of Family Services and the Youth Ser^vice Bureau of Milwaukee County j 
\ as administered through i^e Social Developmerit Commission. 

2725 students in Commando Academy were given the WRAT (standardized test) upon 
entering the school and in- early May^ 1976. 86 students completed both pre-tests 
and post-tests. Of this totaU 69 wex'e male students and 17 were female students; 
38 were parolees referred by the. Division of Corrections^ 12 were referred by the 
Division of Family Services^ and 36 were referred by the Youth Service Bureau. 

It should he noted when interpreting jbest data that follow that students received 
instruction in the basic subjects (reading^ wrij;ingj and mathematics) for approx- 
imately 3 hours per day. For the remaining 3 hours of the program the students 
were in work situations where they were paid $2.30 per hour while being^ exposed 
to the world of work. There for el the test scores reflect achievement based upon 
3 hours "df instruction^ not the usual 6 hours received in a typical public school 
setting.. In' addition^ the data must be interpreted in light of the fact that the ^ 
' average daily attendance rjite was 69%; with a 73.7%^ attendance rate for parolees^ 
a 74.6% attendance rate for Division of Family Services students ^ and a 62.6% rate 
for Youth Service Bureau students. 

SPELLING ACHIEVEMENT 

.We mean score on the spelling section of the WRAT revealed a pre-test score of 
3. 7 d and 'a- post- test score of S.02j reflecting a gain of 1.2 years. ^ 

-An analysis of these scores shows thai the , mean gain score for males was 1.26 
years and 1.50 for females. Parolees had a mean gain score of 1.72 years ^ D/FS 
students gained 7, months^ and YSB student^' 1*02 years. 

Thusj, spelling achieiJement was higher than might be expected considering the time 
spent in instruction and'^the background of t]:ie students. It does reflect the 
program ^s influence Cinstructors^ curriculum^ attendance rate) on the spelling 
, achievement of the students. - 



Conmancb- Project I , . " " ^^^^ ^ 



READIIiG ACHIEV3E11T 

' " ■ # . 

2%e, mean eoore on the reading eeation of the WAT revealed a preTtest score of 
4^72' and a poet-test score of 5.68, reflecting a mean gainj)f slightly more than 
9 months.. 

An analysis of these scores shows thatjhe mean gain score for male students was 
slightly more than 9 months, while the gain for female students was 1^07 years. 
Pcccoltes )M a mean gain score of 1.26 yearsj D/FS students gained 6 months; and 
YSB studeritsr gained 7 months.' • * ' T ' 

Thus J on the ccoerage, student reading aahievenent reflected what one,tJOuLd expect 
to find in the typical public school setting; mainly, a gain of 9 months after 9 
months, of instruction. It is noteworthy that Commando Academy students gained 
the 9 mgnths .with only 3 hours of instruction per day. 

' MATH ACHIEVBiENT . 

The mean eoore on the mxth section of the WHAT revealed pre-teet score of 3.96 
and a post-test sco^e of 4.85, reflecting a mean gain of 9 months. 

An analysis of these scores shoDs that thj mean gain score for male students was 
more than 9 months, while female students gaindd 6 months. Parolees Tiad a rrean 
gain score of slightly more than 9 months, with D/ES students also gaining about 
9 months s and YSB students gaining 8 1/2 months. ' ^ 

Thus, as they did in reading. Commando Academy students gained as much as could 
he expected in a typical math program in the public schc^ols. The big difference, 
as in reading, was that the gcLin was achieved with only 3 hours of daily instruc- 
tion versus 6 hours in thf public school'. 

' sumARi . 

Although the students' entrance scores weie well below their age and grade levels, 
it is obvious that Commando Academy, through the influence of its instructors, 
^curriculum, work program, counselors, etc., had an impact on achievement in the 
three academic areas measured.. An impressive statistic, whicf: may reflect, in 
part, the influence of the Commando program, is that the incarceration rate nn a 
correctional facility) was about 5%. ^It should be noted that an additional 20 
students were not poU-tested because of their late entry into the school. 



- STUDENT ACHIEVEHLIIT DATA SUMM/iRY 
'StT^^ol f* ;L"^c^' ^ojmumtu Relattons- 
Eoaial U ctv eU*vr-ent Yripds-ision 

CFDC /.'Milwaukee Head Start - Open Clqosvoan 



St i: ! -IS* I i 

ri*e-Kindevnctrten 



liutne of Tast 

CarroD^s huditory Co^t^ehension cf Lane:. 



. liornb Used 
Tables 8-1 Z 



1 to^ 



U* greatest 



2. Post-test 



'Difference 
3., (2 minus 1) 



Date 



10/7/7$ - 



4/Z7/7G - 
4/28/76. 



months) 



iJumber 
Tested 



Mean 
C.A, 



4.17 



-f .35 



Raw ffeenScore-C.W. 

Equiv^lent/f/oiT? 
Percent i le 



56.28-3.4/50th 



61.0-3.d/32nd 
]2£Xi£i£n±£le 



4.28 -f 



Lcv<»l/Form 

n/A _„ 



Range of 
Scores 



•i-ii-o 



Name of Test ^ flo'™ Used 

CoJCTOW Auditory Comprehension of Lang. * Tables 8-13 



Level /Fx>rm 
. U/A ' . 



I terns 



I , Pre-test 



2. Post- test 



Difference 
(? minus 1) 



Date 



10/7/75 



I1Z21/2L 

V27/76 - 



4/ 

4/28/76 



months) 
■i-6 



Number 
Tes ted 



9- 



Mean 
C.A. 



Mean 
Age / Grnde 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! 1 e 



5.2 



■h .6 



.56.8-3.5 /nth 



66.7-4.1/38th 

verceniile ^ 



■h9.9 - •i: 6/-i-27 



Range of 
Scores 



' 51-83 



+33/2 



ERiC 



Research on open classrooms conducted under the auspices of the Follow-through 
program had originally led us to believe that the first year would not be a 
productive one in. terms of children's scores. To a certain extent this expectation 
was borne out. Whether there was a real loss in the ability of the children's 
linguistic abilities or whether the^loss is a reflection of how the data is 
grouped is impossible to defijiitely' state. The test results for the 3 & 4 year 
olds does relfect a loss in terms of scores. This loss is to some degree refuted 
by^ the observation of childrek by classroom personnel. Teachers in the classroom 
feel that there has been significant progress for the majority of the children in , 
the room. Moreover this obse^ation is supported by the 'individual progress 
records kept on each child, despite the loss of growth indicated by test reults 
(i.e. from the data it looks ks if during a 6 month period the children exper- 
ienced a 4 month gain) it should be noted that the scores of the 3 & 4 year olds 
(were within one standard deviation) fell within a range where 66% of all other • 
3's and 4's are expected to score. Another factor is important in evaluating 
the progress of tJie 3/s and 4\s i.e. the loss and gain of children dicing the ^ 
program year. This is why the^ mean C.A. only increased by .38.9. Children who- 
were 4 years of age turned 5 during the school year^ and children who dropped 
out dialing the school year wei^e replaced by children who were some what younger. 
A number of other factors are [crucial in interpreting this data:' (1) the testing 
situation was foreign to many of our students, therefore ^ the scores do not in 
our opinion truly reflect the\ abilities of the oMldren. ^ (2) the second 
^.explanation might be discarded ^a&> a Nationalization to defend the" class were it 
not for a similar phenomena in > other early childhood progra/ns. If language 
acquisition is akin/o hypothesis fomation and testing, as the theoretical ^ 
perspective implies , then some [amount, of time for data analysis would b^ necessary. 
Kagan'and Mdss speak of this ph^enomena labeling it the sleeper effect. They 
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•elahorate on 'thio idm stating "In psycliologio'al development, howeoei',^ th$ effects 
of specifia eax-lu extwrienoes cot not evidcmaed for loivj pevioda dj tttnp. Ihnre 
mm ho Iw, between a aaut:.- and open manifoiUaUon of L'hr j-ffr.nl.." (&) the tuununx ,.J 
chiUven who entered Ihr pit>,jrm .luvuuj miduraf oigniflnantlu ckewcd the ]"»M-h-iU 
mean and distvibuUon. . If the data reported only referred to children had been 
in the, program. ali year the results wouU have been, far more poszUve, (4J tne 
norms of the -Carrow which „is an 'excellent test are never the less based on mtddte- 
class populations. Previous research indicates that middle class chxldren are ^ 
approximately 6 months, to a year advanced when compared with lower Soovo Economic 
Status children. (5) finally, this age period is the ine when lower SEN children 
begin to lose significant- gr-ound in many developmental areas. 

Considering all of these factors, our r.esults may even be construed as positive. 
While the results of the o-Bher' standardized test are not as positive as the results 
of the Carrow, even the Peabody which is not an adequate Unguage test, indvcated 
that the children did not lose significant ground. The mean norm score -for 
children 4.17 years of age is 42.08. phildreh in our program had a mean Peabody ^ 
score of 36.12. This score is well within the range where 66% of chyldren at 
■ms age- score. We. had further expected that this year would be one' in whvch 
teachers and students adjusted themselves to the climate of the classroom rather 
than show quantitative gains. The data collected during the school year supports 
this hypothesis-i.e. children did show a shift in learning styles; they moved as 
a^whole from an impulsive approach to a reflective style in problem solving- Tne 
five year olds, however, scored above the-nom, on the post-test thus vndvcatvng ■ 
some quantitative as well as qualitative gain. 'The success of the ^children w?u? 
have been in the program all year are examined. The scores of these children 
shoio^ significant progress on both the Carrow and Peabody. For example, tne 
five year olds, who were in the program all year, showed a 6 month gazn during 
the six month intervention period - a gain of approximately 10 -points in raw 
score and a gain from the 11th to 38th percentile. 

Given the promisilig results in qualitative area, our next year can only show 
greater success. Children who return next year wilt have this year s success 
to build upon. One final area should be menUoned prior to closing this 
narrative - the success of reading by seven of our five year_ olds. While this 
'gccomplishment is not reflected in test scores, it is a significant achievement 
of the classroom. 
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School /Agency 


Student Level 


CESA if6y Chippewa Falls . 


Grades 5 through 8 


SEN Project Title 




Conmmity Based Language Arts Program 





Name of Test 



Norm Used. 



Level /Form Advanoed 



TABLE 1 
1 tern 


Ud te 


K.umber 
leoLeu 


Mean 


Mean 
Age /Grade 
Equ.ivalent/ 

Po i*p^n t* 1 1 ^ 

TCI U>d 1 L 1 1 c 


J^ange of 
. Scores 


1 • r re test 


7/}-, ^- 7^ 

J.U O / D 




10.7 


3. 6 


3.1-5.1 


Li rOSt lCSl 


yd 




11.4 




3.4-5.4 


Difference^ 
3r (2 minus 1) 


(# months) 
7 






adjusted 
.8 (1.03) 




TABLE 2 
1 tem^ 




Number 

To c i* o H 


Mean 
A 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Pp rcf»ht 1 1 e 


Range of 
Scopfes 


1 • r re tes t 






77 7 . 




- 3.0-8.4 


z- r OS t test 






12 4 


5. 7 


3i4 - 7.3 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1 ) 


{# months) 
7 




.7 


adjusted 
.9 (1.2) 




TABLE 3 
1 tem 


Date 


• Number 
Tested 


Mean 


Mean 
A"ge / Grade 
Equivalen t/ 

Porponf*! 1 p 
r c 1 ^ci 1 L 1 I c 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 






7P P 




4. 0-8.3 


2* Post test 






XO m O 




4.0 - 10. 1 


Dj/ference 
3. (2 minus 1 ) 


(# months) 
7 




.7 


adjusted 
.6 (.77) ' 




TABLE 4 
Item 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Meao 

c:a- 


Mean 
^ Age / Grade - 
^Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range* of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10-5-75 


41 


23-6 


6.2 


4.4-8.2 


2. Post- test 


5-5-76 


41 


• U.Z 


7.1 


4.6 r 10. i 


Difference 
3. (2 minus l) 


(# months) 
7 




.7 


'adjusted n 
.9 (1.16) 
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TABLE 5 




Grade Level 


Prior Yearly 
Rate of Growth 


Adjusted Gain ' 
Soor^ 


' %. Increase 


5 


- 62 


J. 03 


66% 


,6 


. .74 


1,16 


57% 


7 


:74 


,77 


4% 


8 


.73, , 


1,16 


59% 


• Mean 


.70 ' 


r 1.03 


47% 




The CESA H6 SEN project expected an increase in academic growth^ involvement of 
parents with school j and an increased awareness of career opportunities as well as 
a positive change in the attitude of project children towa^ school. 

The project children experienced a mean (average) gain df .8 based on 7 months 
between the pre- and post-test or i:0Z based dn an (Adjusted scare for 9 months ~ 
the average length of a school year. The average project child in Ms previous 
^ years has experienced a yearly rate of growth of .7 ^or 7/10 of a schoal year a§ 
cpmpared to 1.03 this year indicating an increase, of 47%. Refer to tables l^-o 
for individual growth patterns, per grade level. . " . ' 

Parent involvement was increased by keeping parents aware of student progress and' 
by^ encouraging participation in the instructional programs^ career awareness field 
trips or active, local parent councils. 

The project children were involved in at least four career oriented field trips 
during the year. As a result of a fallow-up survey^ 73% of the students zndzcated 
^that they noticed careers while on the field trip'^and 79% of the students enooyed 
the career related^aetivities they did before and after the trips.^ 

After encouraging a positive attitude toward school with SEN students^ we found 
that on a survey^ 35% of these students like school better than before^ 87% 
replied that they have a positive attitude toward being in SEN^ and 47% felt they 
were redding better than at the beginning of the year. 

ANECDOTAL REMARKS 

"This class has helped me with my personality a great deal." SEN Student 

"iou might say she has discovered the phrase^ 'I can'... I never heax' her say 
'I can't. ' It's almost always^ 'Let's try something new. "' SEN. Parent 

"Then to my surprise^ she stco-ted to care about herself, her hair, clothes,, and 
keeping clean. She seemed eajer to go to school." SEN Parent " 

"I started out with an F in general business this year. . Would you believ& each 
time I got a higher grade. I'm working pretty hard and I bet I can almost get 
an A, this time." SEN Student 

"At Plombon's I found out you have to go to school to b^ a mechanic and that 
tools are going to be metric. " SEN Student 
. ' " - 29 - 
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STUDENT ACtllEVEHEMT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Atjoncv 
CESA UIZ, Waupun 



S indent Lcvol 
Thres-FouP'-Fiue year olds 



SEN Project Title 

Kids and Parents Developing Early Learning Potential 
Nane of Test 



" Norm Used Rod Score Norms Level /Form 



2 year olds ' 
1 ten; 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 

a. A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade " 
Equi-valent/ 
Person ti le 


Range of 
Scores. 


i; Pre-test 


20/75 


47 


3-4 


score 
■I0%il(> - 17. M 


score %ile 
n-32- 0-73 


2. Post- test 


. 5/76 


45 


3-11 


RO%il& -38.35 ' 


22-58 - 40-99 


" Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


; (# months) 
7 




7 ^ 


70 ' - 20.71 




Name of Test" * ^ • Norm Used Rcuj) Score Npms 
CalrlwpAl Pra-School Inventory '56%ile Pre-29 Post-34 ^ 


Level /Form 

970 Revised 


4 year olds 
1 terns 


Date 


Number 
Tes ted 


Hean 

c.a; 


Mean 
Age / Grade, 
Equivalent/ 
Pcrcenti 1 e 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 




64 


4-3- 


score V 
56%ile 31.38_ 


score %ile 
9-57 '1^99 


2- Post- test 


, 5/7? 


60 


4-10 


91%ile 48.42 * 


28-63 30-99 


Difference 
3- (2 fpinus 1) 


{d months) 

7 


4 


7 


35 ^ JL7.04 




Name of Test'; ' Morm Used Raw Score Norms 
rnlA^^lt Pr^a^Snhool Inventovu EO%ile Pre-38 Post-43 1 


Level /Fdrm 

1970 Revised 


5 year olds 
1 tern 


Date 


Number 
Tes ted 


. Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age /Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percenti le 


Range of -' 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10/75 


23 


5-0 \ 


score 

58%ile 40. 21. 


score %ile 
20-52 3-91 


2. Post- test 


5/76 


23 _ 




93%ile -'54.43 


46-61 ' 58-99 


Difference 
3. (2 rninus ' 1 ) 


{!!' months) 
7 


0 


7 


35 14.22 





Prpoeoted gain for KAP participants over the 7 month interval between pre- and post- 
test was 8 rau) score points. Average gain as projected from the norm tables at the 
50%ile would be 5 to 6 points dependent upon the age of the child. (Mldren made 
the following gains as reported hy age groupings. 

"AGE THREE " ' - ' . . .„ ^7 • * . 7 

Expected gain per national norms would have been 5 po^nts over a 12_ month vntervaL. 
KAP project three year old participants gained '20. 71 points over a 7 month vntervaZ 
and moved from a pre-test average at the lOth percentile to a post-test X of the 
80%ile. • . - 

AGE FOUR ' • ' , • ^ , x/.D * ' 

Expected gain per natipnal norms would be 6 points over a 6 month interval. VAt - 
pi'ojeot four year- olds moved from the 56%ile at pre-test to a mean score of 91%ile 
at post-test. Average gain was 17.04 points. 

. - 30 - 
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CESA HlZy Waupun - ^ ' " " _ ^^^^ ^ 

AGE FIVE ^ • ■ , . , v/in 

Expected gain fter national norms uould be 5 points over a 6 month zntervaC. Ml 
project five year olds moved from the 58%ile at pre-test to a mean score at post- 
test of the 9Z%ile. Average gain ms 14. .22 points. 

TOTAL GROUP • • . . . , . . ' , . . ^- 

Meah gaim for .project participants was 17.78 raw score points. Expected obgeetive 
mas a gain of 8 raw score points. Expected gain across age groups at the 50%ile 
would he 6 points for every 6 months of growth. The group moved from a pre-test 
percentile rank mean of 46. to a post-test percentile ranking of 87. The increase 
of 33 percentile points over the predicted normative gain we attribute to inter- 
vention by KAP staff. No child enrolled in the prpject was receiving any^ other 
form of educational intervention. ' ' * ' ' 

ADDITIONAL DATA ' ■ . " ^ 7 

Project participants were also screened and post-tested with the CESA wl3 Early 
Childhood Strategies Screening Device. ' . . " . ' 

75% of participants were to gain 10 tasks in the motor skills area. Abtual 
gain at postrtest ms 83% mastering 10 or more motor tasks. ■ 
5 year olds =_J00% 4. year olds = 75% 3 year olds = 66% 

' 75% .of participants were to gain 5 additional objectives in the auditory area. 
Actual gain was 88%. ' ^ 

5 year olds = 100% 4 year olds = 93% .3 year olds = 73%, 

7-5% of participants werjs to gain 6 additional objectives in th^ visual skill 
■ area. Actual gain was 62%. ' . - 

5 year olds = 96% 4 year olds = 70% 3 year olds = 33% 

75% of participants were to gain 6 additional objectives in the verbal skill 
area. Actual gain was 81%. ' * ^ 

5. year olds = 100% 4 year olds - 87% . 3 yewe. olds = 62% 

SmiAEY ■ . ■ ■ ' . " * , . . 

KAP participants at all age groups made outstanding and dranattc gavns on the 
Caldwell Pre-School Inventory, rne project olpjectives for developmental skills 
were met by 4 and 5 year old children but were not met by 3 year old children. 
The scope and sequence of developmental activities is being revised to accommodate 
the developmental diffexence of 3 year old children.^ 
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Sd vT/Anenuy 
CESA SU j But' ling ton 
S'iN Project n tlc 



SlU'llMU l.fVOl 

Pre-School thru Hth Gi\ 



Owl' II V J ViW C I I t • v.- , 

BiHnqml/Bic ulUtral Interventton 



Natre of Test 



Norm Used 



Level /Form 



Head Start 

Item ' . 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent ile 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10/10/7^ 


19 


53 mo. 


48 mo. 42% 


35 


2. Post-t6st 


5/1G/76 


19- 


61 mo. 


60 mo* 80% 


46 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


{# months) 
7 


0 


8 mo. 


12 mo. 38% 




Marc^a of Test . ' . No™ Used - 


Level /Form 
K/ B/A 


< 

1 terns 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


i 

Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! 1 e 


R'ange of 


1. Pre-test 


llp/75 


2 


68 mo. 


54 mo. 14% 


12 


2. Post-test 


^ 5/19/76 


2 


75 mo. 


. 62 mo. 20% 


5 


Difference 
3. (2 minus l) 


(ff months) 
6 


0 


7 mo. 


* 

8 mo. 6% 


- 7 


Hdf;.e oF Test Norm Used 

P../TW;y P7:^^vr'^ l^ocaZ>MZari/ Test ^ 


Level /Form 
ll&n. / A/B 


1 tern 


Date 


" Number, 
Tested 


* Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade - 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! 1^ 


^j^ange of 
Scores 


1. Prc-test 




17 


99^ 5 mo. 


16.3% ^ 


8.3 

f — 


2. Post- test 


5/13/76 


17 


105^5 mo. 


28.8% 


11.3 . 


Di f fcrencc 
3. - (2 minus 1) 


■ (// months ) 
7 


0 


'6. 0 mo. 


•12.5% 


3.0 


Ha.Tie of Test , ^ . ' Norm Used , 'rnt^^m, 
Fedbodu Picture Vocal^lary Test invemn 


Lcvel/For/ii 
zdiate / A/B 


< 

1 tem 


Date 


Number 

Tes ted 


Mean \ 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10/23/75 


14 


137.8 mo. 


5.5% 


15.2 


2. Post- test 


5/14/76 


14 


144.8 mo. 


' 16.0% 


14.4 


U i f r^:4 ence 
3. (2 minus I) 


U; months) 
a 


0 


7 mo. 


7.2t\ 


- .8 
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School /Aqcncy 



Siiulpnr Level 

0 



ToVm Used 



"r.c'vol/rorm 



Tj^^t,^^.. ryJ^a...^^ ir^^^J^.f ^y^j, 'P^c-h " (7y», 7 / ^/A 


Item 


Date 


-Number 
Tested . 


-* 

Mean 


' Mean 
Age / G rade 
Equivalent/ 
Porcenti le 


. Range of 
Scores ^ 


1. Pre-test 


9/9/71^ 






202.3 mo. 20.2% 


60.3 


-\' A- 

2. Post-t^st 


5/13/76 


27 ' 


263.5 moi^ 


112.3 mo. 33.7% 


60.3 


Difference— ^- 
3. (2 minus 1) 


{fr' months)' 

^ 8 


- 1 


8.3 mo/ 


10.0 mo. 13J5% 


0 


Name of Test Norm Used 

Paahndu PiGturs Vocdbulavu Test - - , 


LwV6 1/ *^ 1 ill 

^Cr. 5 / B/A 


'1 terns 


'Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean . ^ 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age'/ Grade 
Equival ent/ 
Pcrcentil e ' 


Range of 
r Scores 


1. Pre- test 


9/12/75 


19 


265.6 wo. 


99 mo, .66% 


54. S7 


2. Post-test 


5/12/76 


17 


27^.0 mo. 


117.3 mo. ' 5. 66% 


. 34.33 


Difference 
3- {2 minus 1)* 


(# .nionths) 
5 


-2 


5 . 3 mo . 


26.3 mo'. 9 % 


. -20.3 
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student AcHeoement Information: 

a. Expeatations: , " ' ' 

At the pre-sohool level - two larger o0eatives prevailed. One^ to establish 
a feeling of trust and acceptance in a group^ and with the teacher i and twoj 
a whole development process in language communications with a bilinqual approach. 
,Vocabulary building^ articulation, color and w^er concepts were learned through 
music, art, games, field, trips, find other ac^vities. 

b. These objectives were seemingly dealt with and met to a great extent with most 
of the children as indicated by observational techniques and by test ^scores. 

c. It was inevitabh that excellent results would be obtained. The teachers were 
very capable, dedicated to their work, hard-working and pleasant people. The 
faoiUUes (space, equipment and materials) were of high quality^and in 
abundjanoe. 

d. As .a trained teacher- consultant arid advisor, I thought the school Md a fine, 
high quality education - Head Start 'Program. 

^ ' ELEMENTARY 

^ ' ^ ^ 

a. The elementary children had move variety in their need^. These ranged from 
insecurities about school and/or home to needs in phonics^ ma-th and concept 
development. Expectations were to tfet the prevalent problems indentified %n 
their schoolworkj through the regular ctassroorn teacher; and then after 
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estahlisUng rapport, confidence, and trust in the pupils to work with them 
individually and in small groups giving instruction and encouragement. DatZy 
feedback on classwork and atU'tudes, .plus parent conferences were to accomplish 
a feeling of confideruiei acceptance and^ gain in regular classwork achievement. 

b. A fine rapport -was established and the children were pleasant, happy and J'caZ^y 
wanted ip Accomplish new skills and experiences. Attendance was 'quite good and 
the pupil-teacher relationship was of'excellent quality. 

c. The SEN teachers were empathetic, hard-working, and had keen interest in the 
children as individuals. They saw to it that success&s were built into each 
daily experience, and gave recognition for each accomplishment. 

JUNIOR HIGH 

a. With over forty students at the Junior High level being worked with, and with . 
their many prevailing problems of just "growing up" to encounter, the bilmqml 
teacher has a difficult role to play. Among-.the goals were: 1) trying to make 
reading more stimulating, 2)-, to motivate them^in their own culture - values 
and in their regular classes, and 3)\to act as an empathetic counselor 
especially in their feelings of inadequacy, apafhy and failure to give bhem 
supportive understanding. , i ' 

b. Attitudes were improved as reported by (the amount of) advise sought frm 
teachers, and from their improved- classwork. Language scores improved (m one 
case a four year gain) . Heading scores improved as shorn by, average gains of . 
from sixteen months to thirty-two months in an eight month study time. 

c. Per&mal interest and attention seemed the greatest factor in the successes 
made. As rapport and respect was established with the students more doors o} 
cdhrniunication and sharing opened. Pupils would- ask advise or would bring 
pictures of their families. Invitations to dinner and to home parties or 
celebrations would indicate a sharing of their private lives. This helped 

■ communications and school achievement for both pupiU and parento. 

d. Much enthusiasm in regard to pupil attitude toward school and activities -was- 
reported by the fovjr teachers of Junior High children. , -For example, one boy 
was reported to have said "The only thing I can do better than others is 
read". He had refused to pick up a book at the beginning of school. He\ 
had read nearly every book in the bilingual library by the middle of May^ 

' . ' i - ' 

Norms reported are taken from the test manuals. 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Aqency 

Gitletb Tuhlio Schools 


? 




' - StuJ.r^'^f- Level 

6 ^ xeCLi.^ Uu 




SEN Project Title 

Pre-School J^ome - 


Bound Vrojeat 








Name of Test 


^ 


Norm' Used 


Lovel/Fo/m 


jr 

j 1 tcm 


Date 


* 

Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


A<i(' / lirndc 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! to 


* 

Rnngc of 


1. Pre-test 


10/20/7 S 


11 


46 mo. . 


3 yrs. 10 mo. 


18 - 69 


2. Post-test 


4/20/76 ^ 


Ji 


52 mo. 


4 yrs. 4 mo. 


54 - S5' 


\ Difference 
3. (2 minus. 1) 


(# months) 
'6 


0 


6 'mo* 


6 mo. 




Name of Test 

Mn\nYiP<iota Prs-Sohool Scale 




Norm Used ^ , 
Minnesota Pre-School Scale 


Leve.l/Form 
4 Yr. /A 


f 

^ 1 tems 


Date 


Number 


. Mean , 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ , 
Percent 11 e 


Range of 
Scores • 


1 Pre- test 


10/20/'^5 


22 


55 mo. 


4 ?/2*s. 7 mo. 


14 - ^P* 


2. Post-test , / 


4/20/7 6 


21 


61 mo. 


5 yrs. 1 mo. 


30 - 81 


, DjfferencTe- / 

3. (2 minus l) f 

^ 1 


(# months) 


1 


6 mo. 


6 mo. 





We set our progLam up to assure greater success in kindergarten fdr our cTM-en.^ 
There are ^o ctreas that we worked on m.th them. (J)^ Verbal - such as - ^^scuss^ng 
pictures, telling stori^ and retetling stories, colors and shades, number and 
alphabet skillL sentencing and follhwing directions.. (2) Non-verbal - Ustemj. 
working in smalf tmnipulati'^e arms suoh as games, ln^^ld^ng Mocks, draw^ng, ejje- 
hand co-ordindbion, such as cutting, putting together puzzles aftd:;lca'ge^soCe 
activities siJh as balance be(pn ^ercises, throwing^ activities, and various games. 

We have two different vhases of our program to implement these goals. ^^^^ 
visits - Sinch our area is mostly rural, our program is set up to work wUh the 

-children in their homes. The teacher goes cut orvce every two weeks and leaves 
materials in jthe home for the parent and child to work with She eapU^r^^^and 
demonstrates the materials. She also explains. , the goals and the oboectwes of 
each activity to the parent-. The aide therfMnes. the next week as a follow-up. 
She does vaHous activities with the. children and then goes over ifhe matervals 
with the children and parents. The teacher then goes the next week and p^cks up 
the materials and leaves' new activities and the process siiirts over agam. 
(2) Library hour - The- second phase is the library hour jjiher^ the ch^ldreru come 
together once a week. Since our school is so -crowded S>e have been using our 

'pjflic library. This hour give^ the children a chance to socialize with ch^Ld^en . 
their own age. We do various activities from reading stories to foot painting. 
With the help' of our parents and advisory hoavd w& can divide. the children into ^ 
small- growps according to age o:,vi abttity.. ' • 

'the children- ^ew in perbal'-ekills 
'the verbal skills the three year 
>owth, where they only went up 
». 



As a result of the testirty iJj?ogram we dis 
more than they did in the non-verbal ski* 
olds went up at an,.,QUeyage of seventeen 




GiLlcit,.lhibLi<i Soltqols 



eleven months. on non-verbal skills. The four year olds went up fifteen months yn 
verbal skills and eleven mont\is in non-verhal skills,- We believe this happened 
because of a great emphasis' on talking about every thijig they are doing at the ■ 
time they are doing the aotivi^ty. Also all of our activities are language 
developmentally orientated. 

All of the children^ were given a vooabulcwy .test, at the heginning of the program 
and, again at the erzd. They^all showed great improvement. They also sho^^ed ^ 
•improvement in knowledge of body parts and maturity by the u6e of a 'draw a man 
test. ' ' % ' ' * 

As a result of our program j some of the parents have expressed that they feet more 
^comfortable workitig with the school and teachers. In some instances our ^program 
has helped create a better working child-parent relationship. , . 



STUOCNT ACiilLVEMEUI DATA SUMMARY 



Schco! A/^nency 

Joint Sohoot Pistviai IfU Jlid^j^JlmenJim^ — 
s;.!l Project rule " Latiguage Expevieyioe Program for Meeting the 

tJajne of Test 



Slucicni* Lcvol 



Norm ^sed 

Aae -Equivalent 



. Level /Form 



Iteni 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
' C-A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ # 
Percenti 1p 


Range of 
Scorer. 


» 

•K Pre-te^t 


9/75 


35 


, 3-6 . 
(49. wn^. ) 


2-11 

fTlf; wop:. ) 


2-3 - 4-h 


2. Post- test 


4/7(7 , 




. 4-1 

(49 mns^. ) 


> A 9 
*i — o 


2-10 - 5-10 
(34-70 mos.)* 


Difference ^ 
3. (2 minus 1-) 


(tf months) 
7 


2 . 


7 mos. 


3-3 
(15 mos.) 


increase by 
10 mos. 


Name of Test Norm Used 




Level/Form 

Form >L 


4 yr. bid 
(1st yr. in SEN) 
1 terns 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


■ Mean' 
C.A, 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equival ent/ , 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores 


1 . Pre- test 


. 5/75 


. 56 




Z-11 

(47 mnct. ) _ 


2-4 - 5-8 

(9S-M mos J 


Po5t-t2St 


4/76' 


58 


4-11 
(59 mos.) 


4-9 
(57 mos". ) 


2^6 - 7^10^ 
(30-94 mosl) 


Difference 
3. (2 n;nus' 1) 


{If months) 
7 


2 ' 


7 mos. 


IG mos. 


increase by 
24 mo^. 


UT^J^? Test . ^ ^^orm Used ^ Level /form | 



4 yr. old 
(2nd yr.^ in. SEN) 
l<t^m . 


•Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percenti le 


r 

Range <ff 
Scorcys 




9/75 


55 . 


4-5 
(53 mos.) 


4-5 
(53 mos. )^ 


2-4 - 6-/10 
(98^70 mos.) 


Z. Posr ICS I . 


4/76 


50 ± 


5-0 
(60 mos. ) 


_ (66 mos. ) . 


3-6 - J-10 
(43-^94 mos. J 


„ 01 f forence 
3. (2 minus 1) 


(# months) 
• 7 


5 


7 'mos . 


13 mos. 


increase by 
lO^mgs. , 



Although a period oj onLy / montns passea oevueen pi-e- una puav-t^aaui'iiyi i^iu^ 
age equivalent for the three year old group increased from 2 years 11 moniihs (25 
months) to 4 year$ 2 months (50 months)^ which is a gain of J15 months. V^en tested 
statistically J it is significant at the 1% level. / 

The groKp'.jof four year old participants ^ yfho had not previously been iri the SEN 
Projectj experienced a language defidenay of 6 months as indicated byf the difference 
'- between aoergge ohronologiodl age and age equivalent in the September pre-tests. 

^ ^ , • ■• , / 

Defioienoi^ of 4 and 9 months respectively in social maturity and visual motor _ 
,integration were also indicated at the time of pre-testing as eoiderped by testing 
. beyond the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test. AlsOj this group of four year^ olds 
■ was 4 to 6 months pehind the four year old group. who have been in t]te project as 
three y-ear olds in all areas tested. ' j 

o ■ . , ■ - -V - . : . „. 
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"Language Exf ei'ienae Projram" % 

Although a period of only 7 months passed hetiJeen pre- ayid post-testir^^ this group 
attained 10 months of growth. This is statistically significant at the 1% level. 

Gains of 13 and 12 moyiths between pre""- and post-testing were made reopecti'^ely in 
social maturity and visual motor integration. 

Initially^ the second year participants cojne into the project as three year olds 
with deficiencies of .9 to 10 months in language^ social" maturity and visual motor 
integration as indicated by pretesting. After 6 months of intervention^ this 
group attained 17 ^ 20 and M months respectively in language^ social maturity and 
visual motor integration as indicated by the post-tests.^ A one month deficiency 
was still' evident in visual motor integration at that time. 

During the period between the 70st-testing of the first year^and the pre-testing^ 
which was. a 4 month period^ th^s group lost 1 to 4 months of the gains made durzng 
the first year of intervention. The most pronounced loss was in the area of 
visual motor integration > 

A period of 7 months occurred ^between pre- and post- testing for this group with a 
gain of 13 months in language, '^/hen tested:, that amount of gain is significant 
at* the 1% level. Post-testing further indicated that significant gains^ were made 
in social maturity and 'visual motor integration to a point where a deficiency is 
no longer evident in the later area* 

The four year old participants who were not previously enrolled in the project 
were S to 6 months behind in the pre- testing than those participants who were 
returnina for a second year. Post-testing indicates that the distance between 
the two groups ranges from 4 to 9 months in favor of the second year participants. 

Follow-up studies have bee€ conddQ^ed of the performance of the first group of 
four year olds who were in the project and are now completing their first year 
of kinder gar ten. ^ 

The results of the kindergarten screening of September 197 S indicate that the 
'previous SEN pupils have brought up the performance of the total kindergarten 
population in some areas. Alsoj readiness tests for entrance into the prvnary 
grades have been administered and the former SEN pupils performend well again. 
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STUDCUT ACHIcV-BlCiiT DATA SUMMARY 

School Mqoncy Snidcnf U-vnl 

Joint JchooL lHrr,t^w^ ritij o/ Gpc.en Mih et al ^^ lye-Kiyideypavten 

Pv<;>qv(V2i tor '^KCctiyin the r^vcoml rtlucatinmf -redo j'UJhkilli ...^ . ^ 



Na!.'e of Test 

Peabodu Picture Vocabulary Test 


Norm Used /f/^^ Eauivaleyib Level /Form 
r»7 Mayithf^ ypxtVR Moyiths I'onn A_ 


■ * 


bate 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Moan 
Age / Grcidc 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! Ic 


Range of 
Scorer* 
2H9 - 5-4 
(24-64 mos.) 




10/76 


PR 


Z-10 
(4^ mos*) 


3-7 
(43 mos.) 


2. Post- test 


4/7e 


9.4 


4-4 
(52 mos. ) 


4-8 • 
(56 mos.) 


3-0 - 6-10 
(36-82 mos.) 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


{n months) 
/? 


4 


6 mos. 


13 mos. 


increase by 
6 mos. 



* Intervention for Parents Only 

As the first year of operation of the SEU project in Green Bay wore on^ it lecame 
very apparent tfiat parent involvement and parent education is a crucial aspect of 
intervention for pre-kindergarten children* 

This overall aspect became so significant that a special experiment^ "Parent 
Education"^ aside from that component in the regul^ program^ Das designed and 
implemented during the second year of da" operation. 

This is a program whereby parents only of eligible participants receive inter- 
vention relating to child growth and development and child behavior through ' the ^ 
use of: home^pisits; field trips; resource persons and instructional demonstrations. 

The goal. of the expervnent was to extend to the parents instruction in basic early^^ 
childhood growth^, development and behavior necessary to facilitate normal language 
development in tfieir children^ Alsu in the process of providing instruction to 
the parents^., they would be afforded experiences which develop more positive 
attHude'j toward BcJtoolo and eduoatio7L. y 

In order to evaluate tJie effectivenesc. of Uie experimenLj ilie children of thepn 
parents jwere adpiiriistered the same standardized tests for pre- and post-testing 
as were those youngsters who received instruction. t 

A period of 6 months lapsed between pre- and post-testing for these youngsters. 
'A gainy therefore^ of 6 months would be a reasonable expectation. 

Pour standardized tests were administered for pre- and post- testing and gains 
rapped from 13. to i6 months which is highly significant when tested statistically. 

Suitable commercial tests were not available for measuring parental change in 
attitude regarding schools and education. A locally devised instrument wasAised 
for pre- and post- testing. The instrument was designed to measure change vn 
parent behavior in relating to the child and was constructed upon knowledge of 
child growth and developme^it. 

The resMlts of the pre- and post-tests were analyzed, statistically and found to 
be significant at the 1 per cent level. 

- 39 
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"SPECIAL PAREllT EDUCATION PROJECT" 



A Parent Education Constant- Alternative Rating Scale was designed i.o measure change 
relative to knowledge of early childhood growth atul ncvrLopmnni acqmred hy parents 
who wore. partieipanU. The rating scales were adminisLered as pre- anl por-L-LesLs 
and the results analyr.ed. Tlie siatistioal amlysis indicated thai the gams 
between pre- ard post-tests weresignipicant at the 5% level. 

Also, a Parent Attitude Scale was designed and utilized to measure change toward 
school and education in general. Analysis &f the pre- and post-tests indicate 
that the gains made "Were significant at the 1% level. 

In swmary, the findings of this project strongly suggest that intervention for 
"Parents Only" can be effective 'and may eventually prove to be the most effective 
approach to pre-kindergarien children who hjxve special educational needs. 



0 
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STUDEtlT ACUIEVEHEMI DATA SUMMAKY 



Scbool/Aqcncy 

Melrose- Miyidovo Joint. SghoglJlistHgXJ!^ 
SEN ProjccJ Title 

KrluGational ^ni'.^ril±^. Vroavam 



Studi-nr level 
3. - 5 i/gar j>Z<ig_, 



Hame of icst 

Mp.tpovoli^^- Rp^adw ^^^s Kindergarten 



Norm Used 

Rpjoidim^^-cme equiv 



I tern 



2. Post-tesi 



Date 



75V9/3 



Number 
Tested 



26 



Mean 
C.A. 



5.2 



Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! le 



4.4 



Han:e of Test 
PedbodM Ficture Vooahularil Test 



1 tcm 



1. Pre-tcst 



2. Post- test 



'ost 

rrivf 



Di fyference 
-j. (2 minus 1) 



Date 



75/8 



76/4 
{a months) 
8 



Number 
Tested 



29 



29 



Norm Used 
Ac}e equivalency 



Mean 
C.A. 



3.3 



3.22 



.8 



Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivfllent/ 
Percent! le 



3.2 



4.1 



.9 



Level /Form 



Range of 
Scores 



^.2 - 5.1_ 



4.7 - 7.4 




Level /Form 
3 ifv. / A-B_ 



Range o'f 
Scores 



2.0 - 4^ 



2.5 - 5.9 



.5 - 1.0- 



Because the Metrp,otit^Hea^ness Test does r^^^ c^v£t *J^/fX*S"tL*' 
^n.^ni^nlpyi/^v WB us^d'^a conoevs^on chart from anot*^ tesv ana cunut^i^ ut^u, 

pS^r^S?. scores to age equivalency scores, "^^^^^f J^r. 
^^ivifJl and group percentile scores with fiJ^I^tTtZ^Zs c^Zr^^^^ 
it was found on the chxot, every score seemed to vndxcate that tms canve 

chart was valid. 

children were exppsed to the same in-school program. 
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and par-Hcipa^n oTnoT<3.t t^L^. develc^nent of tte oHld and the o/ceBtame 
cmUmed nSt year: °^ *^ 

program 
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' STMPgriT ACHIEVEMFMT DATA SUMMARY . 

S>:h':ol7Agcncy - Student Level 

Me mminee Communitij Action Fvogram - Ind. U.S. Thpee - Four - Five - Six YvsJ 

SCN Project Title 

Sp ecial Educational Heeds Prcgram 



rteme of Test Norm Used Level /Form 
PeaTx>dy Ticture Vocabulaiy Test MA Equivalent 3 year B 



1 tcni 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


C.A. 


Mean 
Age./ Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores 


1 . Pro-test 


9-75 


19 


42.8 month 


3Z.4 month 


68-97 


2. Post- test 


5-76 


18 


49.5 


49.7 


68-117 


Di f Terence 
(2 niinus l) 


0/ months) 
9 


1 


6.7 


16. Z 




■ _ ^ 


Ncine of Test 

Paahodu Picture Vocahul-aru Test 


Norm Used 

m S 10. Eauivalent 


Level /Form 

4 near. B 


1 teais 


- . Date 


Number 
Tes ted 


Mean 

C:A. 


Mean 
Afjc: / Hnjae 
Equivalent/ 
Percentile - 


Range of 
Scores 


1 !>r'^-:.est ^ 


9-75 


27 


49.6 




61-118 


?. Pos(-test 


5-76 


25 


60 


55 


67-145 


Difference 
3. (2 niinus 1) 


{ff months) 
9 


2 


10.4 


6 


** 

* * 


f:-ime of .Test 






Norm Used 




Level /Form 
5 S 6 Yr. 




Dote 


Number 
! Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
./\ge / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percenti le 


Range of 
Scores 


\. Pro- ff^st 


9-75 


\- 15 


64.2 


64.6 


69-138 


Pos«:-to^t 


. 5-76 


5 


76 


74.6 ^ 


67-132 


D'ffcrcnce 
J. ('i minus l) 


{a .months) 
9 


: 10 


11. 8 


10 





During the course of the SEN Program year^ certain Behavioral Objectives as written 
in the Program Application of Spring^ 1975j were found to he not adaptable to our 
current SEN Program'^ 1975-76. These Objectives were being met by the children in 
their respective Head Start rooms^ and duplication of this*work was not felt 
advisable. ' - - ' 



Other academic areas in which the SEN was involved were": Language and Visual 
Perceptidi}. A single Objective for each area was evaluated. There were: 

Langmge - Objective - Program participants will demonstrate increased receptive 

vocabulary. 

Evaluatioii- On the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test^ Post-test data 
^ will show an average increase in Mental Age level to 
bring it up to the Chronological Age level. 
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Visual ' , 

Perception, - Objective - Program participants will demonstrate increased skill in 

visml perception. 

Boaluatiou' ' On the Frostig Developmental Tant of Visml Pcvccptiohj 
. ; there mil be an average increase of Perceptual (fuotient 

of 15%. 

In the Pre-test data for the PPVTj the 3 year old group had an average CA of 42.8 
months and an average MA of 33.4 months. Post-test data shows thatj with an 
average CA of 49.5 months j their av^erage MA was brought up to 49.7 months. ^ The 
ObSeptive for language with this age group vxis ifeaahed. <^ 

In the 4 year old groupj Pre-test data showedhm average CA of 49.6 months and ofT"^ 
average MA of 49. Post- test data ^hows the average CA was 60 months and the 
average MA was 55 months. This group did not reach the' Objective for them in 
language. * ^ - 

All 3 and 4 year old SEN children received individual and group instruction each 
week — many of the lessons planned around vocabulary and concept building. Both 
groups should have made somewhat 'comparable gains. I am pleased with the gains 
of the "Threes I' and perplexed that the "Fours 'i did noo do as well. Most factors 
involved in their Instructional Program wepe the same^ and^ so I am puzzled as to 
what cUused the difference. There are some children in the "Fours" group who 
tested very low and. have shown some indication of possible learning disabilities 
which are being more thoroughly studied and diagnosed by staff and Consulting 
Psychologist. These very low scores may have made the difference in the average 
of the "Fours" groups. 

Results of our Visual Perpeption testing will be on file here. The Post-test data^ 
although not quite complete yet^ looks good so fccTy and hopefully will meet the 
Objective in that area and possibly st^rpass it. - / 

Besides intensive work done in the areas discussed abovej our SEN staff , has been 
involved ijn the areas of Head Jtart wjiere there is an indicated need. Assisting 
and working with Head Start staff has been a priority item for the SEN Program. 

in assessing the positive putcomes of this yearns program and the less successful 
outcomes J the SEN and Head Start staff are looking forward to a better and even 
more productive year-1976-77 . * ,^ 
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S Tungtn ACiiii-Vbr.::(iT [<aia s ummary 



M eriominec Countu E ducati on Cormi ttee* Ine.r QQQOrdca'jf 

SEM Project TUle " . ' 
Menominee Cormmitu School , 



Nome of Test 



Norm Used 



Level /Form 



1 teni 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ , 
Percent J le 


Range of 
Scorer. 


1 . Prc»-test' 




?2 


75. 5 


7.8 




2. Post- test 


4-5/76 


22 ^ 


16.0 


7.Z 




Difference 
3- (2 minus 1) 


{(} months) 
5 


0 


.5_ 


.5 


-.3-1.5 ' 



The test^ results are what was expected. A majority of ,the students were not very 
serijous about doing their best and this is reflected in the individual student 
scores. Several students' tests were 1.5 grade equivalent years below the level 
recorded for the previous year. Some remaz*ks toward the test were that the test 
results were going to be used for a study andj "we (the students) are the guinea 
.pigs." Attitudes like this are definitely going to affect the outcome of the 
post-test. . The use of the Sucher-Allred informal reading inventory for pre- 
testing would undoubtedly show a six month to a yea:r increase in reading ability. 
However^ the time involved in giving the test makes it impractical joith start and 
finish times for tabulatiori' of results; on a program-wide basis. \ 

The SAT is designed for college prep students^ and with this year's results^ 
exploration for a new test has begun. For the past two years assistance has-been 
requested f^om UW-Madison Teacher Corps io set up and implement criterion reference 
testing for nil subject areas'. This has not^reaahed the^ first stage of development 
and it appears ihat the Gates-MacGiniHe reading^ te^jt will be pfirchased for use in 
the coming academic year for pre- and post-testing. ' i ^ 

50% of the students tested received credit for their reading coursej but this is 
not reflected in the reading scores on their SAT's. ^ 

»- ' 

The reading course covered sight vocabulary^ basic canpreheneionj decoding skills ^ 
I'eading rate^ and leisure reading. SRA Readings^ Wnrdcmft^ EDL WordlistSj 
Controlled Reader j Tachistiscope^ Reading Skills Pad^ Guidebook to Better Reading^ 
and the^^ Reader's Digest Skill Builder are the materials used for .Reading I. 

■ .... . 

The tesir results do not show a marked increase in reading ability ^ but' the students^ 
in the estimxtion of the staffs have improved their skills as a result of the 
reading course. ' ' . ' * ; • 
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School /Agency 

Milwaukee Pvivatp Conrnimity School Cooperative 
SEN Project Title 

Milwaukee Private Community School Cooperative 



The Milwaukee Private Community School Cooperative consists of eight alternative ^ 
schools and agencies that serve children in their local SEN programs. 

The Cooperative serves the staff that work with these children with ongoing 
inservice training for 23 adult SEN dtc^ff that includes teacher Sy aides and 
administrators. Fran September 1975 to May 1976^, there hove been six educational 
lectures/workshops for our SEN staff baaed on our common needs j with one additional 
pending workshop for June 1976. . " ^ 

A noteworthy cooperative effort has been the implementation of the first State 
SEN Preschool Workshop that brought together approximately 140 teachers^ admin- 
istrators and aides from throughout Wisconsin. Participants were able to. exchange 
ideas and disseminate information about their various programs. 

Parent involvement is a strength of the Cooperative schools and agencies. The 
Cooperative offered 13 planned parent education sessions for SEN parents from 
.September 1975 to May 1076^ with an additional fourteenth parent activity pending ^ 
in June 1976. Noteworthy in our pccrent education component was our Joint LAPC's 
decision to instate Parent Effectiveness Training for SEN parents. P.E.T. is a 
training program for parents—to offer skills in the communications area for the . 
most important job they will have — raising responsible children. After P.E.T.^ 
parents reported: 

—better two-way communication 

—7 fewer power struggles - , 

—warmer feelings, closer relationships 

— fewer- emotional scenes, flare-ups, and fights. 

Many parents reported on evaluations additional comnents: ^ ^ 

— were happy they took the course 

—would suggest it to other parents 

— wanted to come together with other parents . ' 
' — parents were people too 
» — helpful to me' 

— I've stopped hollering so much 

— want programs to help parents in izilking to teachers 

—want programs to help parents in talking about being good models for children 
— would like to hxive P.E..T. again 

— would like to have this, course to continue next year 
^ — helpful in my deqli9igs with my teens as well as my tots 
— helps me "keep dool'^' ' , 

— liked, the instructor because he never acted as If he had all the answers 
— would like to%ave had more practice j 
— would like to- thank SEN 

Looking hack over the year, the Cooperative feels successful with its strengths^ 
and would like to continue to work with and for parents and staff. We would like 
to look forward to reaching those parents we haoe not reached, feeling ctrongly 
that for every parent we have the potential for better school performance for 
the child. ■ . > 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMFilT /pATA' SUMMARY 



School /Agency 

Carter Child Development ^Centev 

SEM Project Title 

Carter Child development SEN Program 



Student Level * 
jPre-K S Primary Cj- Z gr. ± 



Knme of Test 



Norm Used 

MA 



Level /Form 

- (Pre-K) A & B 



Item ' 


Date 


, Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C,A, 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percenti Ic 


Range of 
Scores 


• 

\ 1. Pre-test 


10/15/75 


38 


55 months 


51 months 


25-80 months 


\ . 

\2. Post-test 


5/19/76 


33 


62 months 


59 months 


35-84 months 


\^ Difference 
3-\ (2 minus 1) 


in months) 
7 


5 


7 months 


8 months 





'Nan)d\^of Test 



Norm Used 

MA 



Level /Form 



\ 

1 tems\ 


Date 


i 

\ Number 
TSSted 


Mean 
, C.A.» 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ ^ 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores ' 


\ 

1. Pre-test ^ 


^10/15/75 


6 


91 months ^ 


75 months 


59-94 -months 


Post- test 


5/19/76 


5 


39 'months 


82 months 


69-96 months 


Di Fference 
3. (-2 minus 1) 


\ {II months) 

\ 7 ■ 

\ 


1 


7 months 


,7 months 





Because we are a Day\are program and children are enrolled in the Center when 
parents are working or in training y there ax'e termination? in the enrollment when 
conditions' change. As a result of such terminations^ five (5) children i^ere added 
to the program in January, 'i^ose children ioere pre-tested by January 15y 197 6 y 
and given a post-test during the third week of May. The Scores ranged from SO-42 mo. 
on the pre-test & from 36 to 49 mo. at the -time of post-testing. 

r 

Six of the children were select^ed on the bases of Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic 
Abilities scores* A summary of^ that data is included below: 





Pre-test 


Post-test 


Date: 


10/15/75 


5/19/76 


Average age 


59 months 


66 months 


. Language age 


53 months 


62 months 



. It was expected that all SEI^ participants would show a month to month gain over pre- 
test scores. The average program gain was seven months. Of the participants y 70% 
exceeded this goal and 30% were one to three months below expectations. 

Those pre-kindergarten children enrolled in the program on a full-time basis with^ 
regular attendance have made the greatest measurable gains. The least gain was 
made by those children who are schooTj age and coming to the program at day 'a end. 
This suggests a need to adjust the activity schedule and review the method^> used 
Q ^oith this age group. " . ' - 



Copter Child Development Center * , page 2 

In families where parents have leen utilizing the Language Bulletins and responding^ 
bo weekly questionnaires ^ gains in some children were as high as fourteen months* 

The Santa Clara Inventory was given to 40 participants. Post-inVentory results 
show 85% of the children completing the task. "almost all of the time" whereas on 
pre-testing the task was performed only "some of the time^'. 

As a result of the program^ children ar^ using vocabulary terms in a much more ^ ^ 
meaningful manner. The abitity to listen has also been greatly expanded. 



School /Agency 

Cosmic MontessoH School^ Inc 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SlKMM ArvY 



Student LoveV 
Piie-^inderaarten^ Lower Elem nbgri^ 



SEN Prpject Title ^■ 
[kxncnuzcfe Enriahnsnt Program 

Name of Test 



Norm Used 

Means Test Methods 



Level /Form 
A & B 















Py>p-K 

It J. • /L 




Number 


Mean 


Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ r ^ 


Range of 




Date 


Tested 


C.A. 


Percent! Ic * 


' . Scorei» 










S-S 


2-7 to 


1. Pre-test ^ 


October 


•6 


4^2 


.^-7 7 






• 






3^6 to 


2. Post-test 


May '76 


6 


■ ' ■'4-9 


4-4 


5-11- 


Difference 
3- (2 minus 1) 


(ff months) 

7 


0 


: 


8 


11-0 V 


Name of Test* 






Norm Used 




Level /Form 



Veahody Picture V oca bulary Test 



Means Test Methods- 



Lower El. 
I terns 



1. Pre-test 



2. Post-test 



Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 



Date 



October '75 



May '76 

months) 



Number 
Tested 



Mean 
C-A. 



6-4 



7-0 



^8 



' Meon 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percen^il^ __ 



6-6 



6-1 



-5 



Range of 
* Scores 
'5-5 to ' 
8-1 



4-6 to 



-11 -3 



Whjat we expect from the pupils who participate in the SEN ^Program is to gain ^n 
their language skills. They will show improvement in vocabulccryj phonics'^ word- 
building^ sight readirg^ writing and spellinn. .We also expected some children- 
would scorer either at or below the chronolog-u^al age because of some built in 
cultural and ethniS' biases within the te^t. ... 

What happened was that the post-test scores for the entire group-both preschool 
and elementary declined. As indicated^ in the cdver letter y some Serious emoHonal 
factors appear to have contributed to the depressed post-test scoy?es. ThuSj it 
would appear that the overall , gain can be a,ttriputedj ^at least in partj to the 
educational process tfia^ existed prior to the ^ost-testing . 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Agency, 

Uca'ambee Comunitt f School — 

SEN Projeci Title 
Harmbee Commitij Satiool Prc-School a?id Kiyideraarten SEN Vrogrm^ 

Norm Used 
PBLD Nornii 



Student Level 



Name of Test' 

Peabody Picture Vocabularu Te^ 



Pre-K 

(ages 2.8-4.7) 
' I tern 



1- Pre-test 



2. Post-test 



Date 



9/75 



5/76 



Number 
Tested 



12 



12^ 



Mean 
G.A. 



Level /Form 

A Pre. B Post. 



Mean 
Agft / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent? 1e 



4.2 



4.9 



3.8 



5.5 



Range of 
Scores 



4.11 - 6.8 



Difference 
3. (2 minus 1 ) 



{II months) 



21 



1.8 2.1^ 



Name of Test 
Peabody Picture Vocabulary Te*st 



}lorn\ Used 
PBLD Norms 



-Level /Form 
A Pre J B Post 



Kindergarten 
1 tems 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Ago / Grade 
, Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores 


1 . Pre-test * 


• 9/75 


■ 18 


5.4 


4.5 


2.9 - 5.8 


2- Post-test 


5/76 


15 


6.0 


5.5 . 


j 

- 3.2 - 7.3 


D inference 
3. (2 ninus 1) 


in months) 

8 


1 ' 


-.8 


10 / 


j .5-2.7 



Harambee Commnity School broke the Special Educational fleeds Program -into two 
specific age groups.- The first was the Kindergarten prggram including children 
who are 5 years old on or before December 1 . The second group was the Preschool 
program comvrised of those children who were three year old on or before .December 

,1975. ■ 

. In both of these prlgrams^ we expected to see an average o£ nine months^ growth for 
each of the two groujs. The two groups exae^^e. our expectatioris. The Kindergarten 
group oojue out with a ten month increase in mental age and the Pre-ochool came out 
with -a 21 month increase.' ' . ^ ' ' " 

\ 

Apparently, the strongest factor in this increase was the change in parental' 
attitudes. Not only did they want a quality education for their children, but ^ 
they were also willing to participate in giving their children a good start in 
their education by participation in the Sw program. 

Two other factors that contributed to the success of the program were: (1) The 
teachers were able to give individual attention to each child. (2J Each child 
was. able to work at his or her own pace, allowing for more successful experiences 
in learning^ " ' V* 

The SEN program at Harambee School originally started with ''SB ' children, 19' in each 
of the two groups. Due to several factors (death,^ moving out of the area, with- 
drawal from school) 10 children left before the end of the school year and, there- 
fore, were not included in the above data. Fii)e children came into the program in 
the middle of the first semester or the beginning of the second semester. While " ^ 
they were given a pre-test, no post-test was given and the pre-test was not included 
in the above data summary chai^t due to the shgrt period of time they were cct 
Harambee. - 50 - ' ^ '* 



Harambee Communitij School * Pcige 2 

\ 

Additionally^ one child did not receive a post-test due to illness. That child's 
pre-test was included since it was hoped the post-test would have teen given before 
the reporting deadline. This did not prove to be feasible. j ' 

The mean age/grade is repeated as the mean mental age. The range of scores columns 
is repeated as the mental age range scores^ \ 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUKMAUY 


School/Aqency 

Hiohlatid Comuyiittf .l(*hjooT^ Inc. 


Student Level Primax'yj 
Pre-Kinderqarten fi Kinderparten 


SEN Project Title 

Hiahland Cormunitif School SEN Pr^oavam 








Name of Test 

Peahodif Picture Vocabularu T^st 


Norm Used 




Level /Form 


I tern 


Da te 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A- 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent i le 


Range of 
Scores 


1 . Pre-test 


9/11-15/7 S 


6 


3.5 


Z yr. 1 mo. 


2.3 - 3.11 


2. Post-test 


5/10-14/76 


6 


4.2 


4 yr. 10 mo. 


3.6 - G.'IO 


" Difference 
3- (2 minus 1) 


{" months) 

9 


0 


.7 


1 yr. 9 mo. 


1.3'- 2.9 




Name of Test 

Fedbody Pioiure Vooahulary Te^t 


Norm Used 




Level /Form 


Kindergarten 
1 tems - 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! 1 e 


Range of 
Scores 


1 . Pre- test 


0/7 7-7 5/75 


.2 


5.6 


4.35 


3.8 - 4.11- 


' 2. Post-test^ 


-5/10-14/76^ 


2 


6.3 


5.95 


5.8 - 5.11 


x Difference 
3- (2 minus' 1) 


(ii months) 
9 


0 


.7 - 


1.6 


2-1 




Name of Test . 

Bote! Reading Inventoru 




Norm Used 


ft 


Level /Form 


Primary 

1 tcm 


Date 


^ Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


-Mean ^ 
Age / Grade 
Equival ent/ 
Percenti le 


Range of 
- Scores 


1 . Pre- test * 


9/11-14/75 


10 


6.7 


1.2 


0-2 


pj" 'Ust 


5/10-1^/76 


\ 
\ 

' 9' 


7.4 


3.6 


2-5 


D! ' ference 
^. (2 minus 1) 


{11 rnonihi,) 
9 


1 


.7 


1 

2.4 1 


1 - 3 ' 


\ 

All infill this has been a suooessfi^l year, for Highland Community School's SEN 
p-x'ogi'arr.. The overall strengths which have contributed to our successes this year ^ 
include parent participation in dec^isionjmaking and all-aroun^^hvolvernent in the . 
life of the school; a dedicated^ sens itipe^ and well-trained staff; and an informal 
atmospjiere which encourages learning in an informal way without labeling students 
as "underachievere. " ' ;\ 


As the enclosed, test reslilts indicate^ our instructional' program results have 
^ greatly surpassed our expectations. For the primary children our goal was that 
they would progress one level Vn the Botel Reading Inventory. The mean gain was 
in fact 2.5 levels. This outstanding success can be attributed^ we feel^ to the* 
close relatl^ship the teacher was abl^ to establish with the children. This 
relationship caused the students nop only to want to spend time in the SEN roomj 
but also to work hard at the work assigned them. Close communication within 
the school afforded close contact i^^tween the SEN teacher and the children's 
O - 52 - 
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Highland Commnity Selwclj Inc. 



roar P. 



classroom teacher, consequently, there was a high degree of carryover into the 
regulax* etassvoom* 

The instructional program for' the yre-K and kindergarten children also shorn a 
high degree of success, as measured by the Feabody Language Development Kit. we- 
had projected as our goal that the children wuld gain an equivalent ojstx 
months during the program year. Our expectations were grectly surpassed when we 
were able to record the mean gain of 2d and 23 months. Thzs success can be attri- 
buted to the same kinds of factors that were operative for the prmary ckuldren. 
Tne teacher was extremely successful in establishing a warm and frzendly relation- 
ship with the children. In fact/iwhen, duriiig our self- evaluation, we dzscussed 
problems, she pointed out that one of her greatest problems dixrvng the year was 
getting the children to lea?)e the room so that she couU work^wzth the nexv cTtuLd. 
It is only natural that learning wouU be greatly enhanced zn such a situation. 

The statistics do not speak completely of the learning enoironm^t which we were 
able to create as a result of the SEN program. The staUsttcs do not tell J or 
instance of the teachers working with .the parents of the Chinese students to 
help them learn English, or that the children themselves came to school zn 
September unable to speak Enlgish and are now reading at grade l^eU The 
I'sUitisHcs don't show the self-confidence that comes to the cUld who has very 
little to be proud of in his background or in his own accompHshments, who comes 
into reading and can say to the kids who are picking on him, ' Say, l ean read a 
book better than,-y6u." The statistics don't tell us about the beduty of bringing 
teachers and children of all different 0rs together to work out their problems 
in. a human way. 

'In the areas of parent education and^staff development, the Milwaukee irivate 
Community School Co-op has been of immense value to us. It has alUwed us to 
give our, staff and parents opportunities which, because of our small size, we 
'would have been unable to provide for them. 
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STUDEMT ACH!J=VEMF.MT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Aoency 



Student Level 



SEiN-'Projccl Title 
^Joumeij House CcrmtPunity Center Tutorial Readiyig Tvogrcvn 



Mame of Test Norm Used Level/Form 
finafihP. niaanostio Scales* Gmch Equivalent 


Item 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Aar> / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! le 


Range of 
Scores 


I - f re-test 


9/13/75 




8 


i.S2 ' 


.2 " 3.8 


2. Post-test 


5/15/76 


53 ^ 


9 


2.82 


.9 - 5,5 


- Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


'{ft months) 
^ 8 


^ 12 




l.S 





*The Slosson Oral Reading Test ms used to approximate the student's reading level 
when the student scored below the norms on ttte Spache Piagnostio Scales. 



The tutorial reading program offers remedial assistance to -primary students in the 
area of jading. A staff of ZO high school and college students serve as tutors 
and prov^e instruction for the 75 participants. 

The goals for thjs program have been formulated as: 

1. assist students in developing word attach and comprehension skills in 
reading by relying on strengths within their cognitive style. 

2. provide an enviroment which encourages the development of positive 
attitudes towards self , -others, and learning. 

The Journey House target area, Milwaukee's Near South Side, is a low-income,^ mite. 
Latino, and American Indian neighborhood plagued with a farailiar litany of inner 
city problems. Some of the problems that confronted us in this program were: 
family disorganization, negative influences in the neighborhood, and inadequacy 0} 
education. Nearly one-fourth of the families in our target area have only one 
parent in the home. The incidence of mental illness, alcohol and other drug alms e 
is high as compared to the city as a whole. Many parents must assume multiple 
roles and children often lack adult models and attention. 

The inner city south has the second highe'yt rate of delinquency referrals to the 
Children's Courf Center among the six catchment areas in the County. Approxmately 
42% of the pupils in the tax-get area are one or more 'gardes below expected grade 
level in achievement. In truancy rates, the target area Junior Highs rank fifth 
and sixth highest in the city. The daily average attendance at the area s High 
School is more than 7% lower than the city average. The school ranks second m 
'truancy oases. 

The population served by the program are first, second, and third grade students 
residing in the target area. These students are referred to the program by teachers 
from three nearby public soVtools. After the initial assessment of reading skills 
and cognitive styles, these students attend tutoring sessions three days a week 
after school. The learning activities during the one-hour tutoring sessions are 
designed to provide success in. reading and to encourage development of positive 
attitudes. 

- 5k - 
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JoKrney House, Inc. 



Page 2 



Ihidev the direction of tm half-time ooovdinators, a r.taff of about 30 hzgn school 
tutors plan, prepare materials, and conduct tutoring sessions to asszst sUidencs 
in readitig. The tutors receive one week of intensive training at the heginmng oj 
tlie program and continued training of about 8 hours per month durtng thf program. 
Concepts presented during training include: Information about Wisconszn Deszgn oj 
Reading Skills. Establishing a Trust Relationship. Describing CogmUve Styies 
and Preparing Materials to Match these Styles. 

The approach in^his vrogram is a comUnation of prescriptive teaching based on 
Cognitive Styles, and a strong relationship betuJeen a tutor and students. 

The Svaahe Diagnostic Scales and Slosson Oral Reading Test were used to measure the 
amount of reading progress made by each student. The following results were 
obtained of the 63 students who were in the program during the eight months: 

vocabulary— average gain 1.23 years comprehension-'-average gain 1.30 years 
Word Attack Skills: one grade level improvement in at least four word attack 
skilV areas shown by 90% of the students 

The development of positive attitudes was evaluated in primarily two ways. ^ Case 
histories were completed on each student each week by the tutor. A comparison oJ 
behaviors near the beginning ^nd end of the program substantiated any changes m 
attitude. A questionnaire was responded to by parents of the SEN participants. 



From Case Study Data: 
Self Concept 

Relationship With Others 
Attitude Towards Learning 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


19% 


68% 


3% 


0% 


10% 


14% 


68% 


10% 


0% 


8% 


24% 


56% 


5% 


0% 


15% 



l=much positive cMnge 
2r=some positive chomge 
3=no change 
4=negative change 
5-dUoays was positive 



From ?ax*ent Questionnaire: 

7% still no confidence 
88% seems more confident 
5% always was confident 



S% does not get along 

with others 
62% gefs along better 

with others 
33% always did get 

along 



0% attitude towards reading 

is worse 
28% still the same 
68% attitude is bettei' 
14% always had a good 

attitude 



These results are attributed to the instructional approach of phe program. ^ The 
cognitive Style Map of each student along with diagnostic reading vnforwat%on 
embles the tutor to design a learning environment based^on the student s strengths 
and preferences. A student is more likely to be successful ^n readzng and mov%va- 
ted wh^n such an approach is used. Cognitive Styles of students are also used to 
group students and watch these groups to tutors. The selectzon and prepaTat%on oJ 
materials and activiUes are based on the Cognitive Styles of the partzczpants. 

It should be noted that in addiUon to accomplishing the two goals df the program, 
benefits were also realized with the tutoring staff. From a quest^ohm^re gvyen 
to the tutors, 56% mentioned education as a career goal as a result of tms joD 
experience; 60% indicated this job experience affected their school work i.n a 
positive way; 45% used their earnings for school expenses, e.g. twt%on; 90% 
improved their interpersonal relationship skills or self-conf^dence. 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Agency 

Leo Cormnn itij ootiool 



Student Level 



SEN Project Title 

Creative La>ujuagc Arte l*rc*,}er,t 



Name of Test 



Norm Used 



Level /Form 
K-lj Form ARB 



1 tem 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 

Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores 












3-6 to 


1. Pre- test 


20-75 


18 


5-5 


4-11 


6-8 












4-12 to 


2. Post-test 


5-76 


18 


6-S 


5-11 


10-2 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


[fi months) 
7 


0 


X. 7 mo* 


1 year 




Name of Test 






Norm Used 




Level /Form 



Gates MacGinitie Reading Test 



I tem 



1. Pre- test 



Date 



10-75 



Number 
Tested 



25 



Grade Equivalent 



Mean 
C.A. 



22-22 



Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equival ent/ 
Percent! le 



4.4 



Range of 
Scores 



Z.O to 
6.3 

3.3 to 
8.7 



2. Post-test 



5-76 



15 



12-6 



4.7 



Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 



{fl months) 
7 



7 mo. 



3 mo. 



Name of Test 



Norm Used 



Level /Form 



Item 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equfvalent/ 
Percent! le 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10-75 


18 


. 10-3 


3.4 


,1.7 to 
4.7 


2. Post-test 


5-76 


. ''l8 


10-10 


'4.5 


2^.2 to 
5.6 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


months) 
7 


0 


7 


1 yr.j 5 mo. 





We had anticipated a 2 point increase in the raw score on the Gates MacGinitie ^ 
Reading Test for students in grades 2 through 7. The average increase toas 12 po^nts. 

The anticipated 2 point increase for the kindergarten students a'nd first graders on 
the PPVT was surpassed by an average increase of 14 points. 

Besides these evident increases in vodabulary and comprehension^ the SEN students 
have developed a better attitude toward reading j increased their communication 
skills^ developed a better self-image^ and learned new social skills. 

These ir/iprovements are the results of: 

2, daily informal contact with an interested adult ^ 

2. the creative use of reading games and activities 

: , ■ -56- . 
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3. frequent opportunities to express themselves by means of creative projects 

4. monthly field trips- and programs 

Our 1975-76 SEN Program has helped 56 Central City Students in ways which were 
even beyond our expectati\:ms . 
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HaCnbop ik*JuK^l , Inc. ^ 
Langu age P^ijo ho-moto v Developmefik 



ST UnCNT ACHtEVOUrST DATA SUrtMAIlY ^ 



N3ii--» of Test 



Norm iJsed 



Level /Form 



1 tern 


Pate 


. Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ : 
Percenti le 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10/2/75 


5 


3.8 


3.4 yv. ^equiv. " 
38%ile 


•24^51%ile 


2. Post-test 


> 

5/5/76 


5 


4.5 


5.5 yv. equiv. 
75%ile 


59-91%ile 


Di fference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


(# months) 
7 




7 mo. 


2.1 yv. equiv. 

.37%ile 


3S-40%ile 


Name of Test Norm Used ^Level/For'm 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Tesis . SO%ile K / n.a. 


1 terns 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
E'qui>?a1ent/ 
Percentil e^ 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pro- test 


10/75 


2 


5 ifr. 5 ma 


40%ile 


38-42%i'le 


2. Post-test 


5/76 


s 

2 


6 yr. 0 ma 


54%ile 


48-60%ile 


Difference 
3. minus 1) 


{{t months) 
7 


0 


. 7 ma 


14%ile 


10-28%-ile . 



Name or Test 



Norm Used 



Level /Form* 
Gv. 1-6 



1 tern 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
. Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


9/75 


7 


8-1 


2-1 


0-5-3^ 


2. Post- test 


5/76 


7 


9-0 . 


3-2 


1-3 -\ 6-5 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) - 


(# months) 

8 


0 








Name of Test Norm Used 
Wootlcock Reading Mastery Test 507dle 


Level/form 
Gv. 1-6'^ 


\ tern 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percentile 


' Range of 
.Scores 


1. Pre-test 


2/76 


4 


9-4 


2-5 




2. Po3t-rest 


5/76 


4 


9-7 


2-5 ' 


1-4 - 4-8 \ 


U 1 fference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


iff months) 


n 






s 

\ 

\ 

' \ 
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Rainbow SoJicolj Inc. 



Page 2 



Pre-Kindercjarten 

We are not pleased with the aoouraey of this test. Some children wade enormous 
gains while others actually tested lower and this did not necessarily match what 
teachers had noted on checklists as the child's progress. For example: 1 child 
gained 3 years on the post-test (scored at the 91%ile). We felt this to he an 
exaggerated gain but haoe no explanation beyond our feeling that this test is 
not a very accurate measurement for most of our children. ^ We are looHng_for a 
new measurement for this age leoel* 

These are the statistics ^rom our checklists: 

Psycho-motor - possible levels of attainment for each exercise on the checklist: 
Ij 2j 3j 4. (4 being the highest level of attainment..) ^ 

Every time/a child moved 1 category ^ i-e.^ from 1 to 2^ they 
received 1 point. 

Range of points gained from Sept-May was: 7 points - 17 points 

Mean points gained: 11 points , 

Language - The 'norms for our checklists were as follows: ^ 

25% completion for under 3 years by the end <?f school year 
' 507o completion for 3 years' by the end of school year 

75% completion fc^ 4 years by the end of school year ^ 
100% completion for 5 years by the end of school year 

4 out of 7 students were at the norm by May • * 

* ' 2 of the 3 students who were still slightly under the norm had 
only been in the program since January 

(3 children had left the program and could not be re-tested. ) 

We fell? there -were 'significant gains made in pre-reading skills and an overall 
^ increase in interest in language as eoidemed by our test scores and by the 
teacher prepared checklists. ' • ' * ^ 

Non-graded 1-6 , ^ - 

The students in the program for 9 months improved an average of 1 grade levet 
^ which was the expected improvement. - , ' ' ' . - 

The test scores of the 4 children in the program for 3 months do not reflect 
change, the teacher prepared checklists did show growth for^these children. 

Statistics from checklists: 

Lamuage: The skills categories on our checklists should he completed by the time 
OUT students leave Rainbow at 11 years old. Thereforcj a 6 year old would be 
expected to haoe completed roughly 1/5 of the list, etc. Reading comprehension 
sections and students ' approach to reading should show comparable vmprovement. 

Of {the 4 children who had been in the program for only Z months, 3 were slightly 
below the norm for skills checked, fl ms at the norm.) Tfieir approach to 
reading improved in all cases 'a good deal. 
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Rainbou> DchooL^ hic. 



Out of the / children in Uic -in'CHjnm for the tohole ueur^ li ufcva rJ.lahtlij hrLou'i Ulic 
teacher clicckliot noivij 2 were at the noim^ and 2 were above. In all hut 1 oasPj 
their approach to reading had improvejd satisfaatorily. These children need a 
second year of this intensive work io cement the skills which had begun to develop. 
The changes in approach to reading we considered to be most important^. Now that 
they are reading independently and confidently we expect' their skill growth to be 
rapid. For many of them this is the first time they have begun to like to read 
and are choosing books on their own to take heme* 

) . 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Agency 

Urban Day School 



Student Level 
Age^ 3 to 14 



SEN. Project Title 
Urban Day Learnim Center 



Name of Test 



Norm Used 



Level /Fprm 

A 



Age i - 7 group 
I t em 


Date - 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mcnn 
Age: / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Perccnti Ic 


Range of 
Scores 


K Pre-test 


9/10/75 


32 


4.6 


3.1 M.A. 


2.1-6.4 


2. Post-test 


5/10/76 


97 


.5.4 


5.1 M.A. 


2.7 - 7.6 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


^ (# months) 


s 


.8 


2.0 




Name of Test 

Iowa Test of Basic Skills 




Norm Used 

Grade Equivalent 


■ Level /Form 

4 


Intermediate 
Elem. 

Items 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
. C.A. 


Mean . 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent il'e 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre- test 


9/75 


" 14 


10-6 


.4.0 ^ , 


1.5 - 5.2 


2- Post-test 


4/7Q 


. 14 


11-2 


4.7 


3.3 - 0.0 


Di f ference 
3, (2 minus \\ 


{It months) 
7 


0 


7 mo. 


.7- 




Name of Test 

Iowa Test of Basic. Skills ^ 




Norm Used ; 

Grade Equivalent 


Level /Form 

<^4 


Upper Elem* 
1 tern 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean' 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! le 


Range of 
--.-^ Score s_ . 


1. Pre-test 


9/75 


.P.6 


12-3' 


5.4 - 


Z.'Z '- 7.0 


2. Post- test 


4/76 


24 


T3-4 


6.5 


7,. 8 -■ 7.7 


Di f ference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


Ur months) 
7 


2" 


7 mo. 


1.1 





Pre-School: (Ages 3-5) The degree of -improvement ms phenominalj with the mean* 
difference between pre- and post-testing being 2 years' growth in mental agei 
This exceeded objective by 100%. Seventy-six per cent of the SEN students achieved ^ 
the minimum objeative^of 1 year's growth in mental age in I year's time. - 

'Projection: Present SEN 'students should continue in SEN program at least one 
more year^ so that progress made can 'be carried over into primary years. 

Reading Center: Growth in. reading ability was substantial but not dramatic. 
Sixty- four per centj instead' of expected eighty per Qent^ made 1 year's gain in 1 ' 
year's time. Since these students have been a year or m'ore behind in reading^ 
without SEN intervention they would previously have gained more like 5 or 6 monies 
. in a year's time. ^ ,^ 

^ > • 

Reading , scores of alt SEN students do show a closing of the under-achieving gap. ■ 
Q ''ost SEN students are now a year or less behindy instead of 2 or 3' years. Atso^ 

EMC .• - 



Urban Day Sofiool 



Pago 



by teaoher observation, it is noted that- approxi-nately 90% of the students can 
Zw functionally oape with the reading in all subject areas. That is to say that 
even those still not up. to grade level can read sufficiently well io function ^ 
effectiv&ly in classes, requiritig much reading, such as in Social Stndtes. 

Children in the project - for the first year experienced the leasi amount of growth. 
This was contrary to what we expected. The unanticipated reasons 'are that tney ^ . 
had to adjust to a new environment, being first year intermediate students, comm 
from a reading situation in- which the focus was more on word attack sKzlls, ratner 
than comprehension. Students in the project for two years showed the most growth. 
They obviously have benefitted from a two-yeojc intensified instructional program. 
The qap is being closed; hut the deficiency in reading competence wtU continue 
to exist, ' as it is obvious the SEN students wHl always have to struggle to compete 
loith tHeir peers in high school. 

Parent Involvement and Education: While tUs component was not a major emphasis 
of the program, the actual rate of participation was especially significant. 
Eiqhtu per cent of the SEN parents showed a minimum participation, and fifty-Jour 
per cent were involved in at least two activities. This participation speaks to 
the genuine concern of parents that their children acquire the sound fundamentals 
of -early education. . , ■ 

While the progress made thr'ough a total soJiool effort to improve reading compe- 
tency is gratifying, the staff of Urban Day continues to search for solutions to 
some serious concerns. Why i^ reading competency so difficult /bo achieve? it 
seems thaUan excessive intensity of effort is required in helping children oj 
normal intelligence to overcome early deficiencies and to achieve "P - . 

abilities. And what is the solution to having children vea^ with a facility that 
motivates them to want tQ read because it i» a desirable and satisfying experience. 
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STUDENT ACHICVEMEHT DATA SUtiKARY 



School //vcjcncy ^ * 

Milwaukee l^oaritl qL^^£]ki:{ Jlill^iUlE^ 
SKN ProjcctTTUK* 

Teachev Pupil Learning Center 



Stiuient Level 
Csva des f'.-C^ 



Ncinie of Test 



Norm l)se,d Level /Form 

National Middle Primary (Cv. 2) B-l_ 



♦ 

1 

Item 


Date 


Number 
Tes ted . 


-Mean 
Sr C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Gr'ade 
EquivaJ/^nt/ 
Percent! le 


Range of 
"Scores 


1. Pre-test 


10/75 , 


.41 


7-5 


1.5 


ir-Z.4 (2.4) 


2. Post- test 


5/7 6 1- 


41 ' 


8-0 ■ 


2,. 8 


2.3-5-3 (4.0) 


Difference 
3. (2 minus l) 


{If months) 
7 


0 


' 7 


+1..3 : 


•f.3-'f7.5 (2*6) 


Name o"f Test Norm Used 

Gates^MaaOinitie Nattonal ^ ^ Upper R[-imary 


1 pvp 1 /Form' 
(Cr^ 3) C.-2 ■ 


Ytems 


Date 


Number 
Tested' 


Mean ■ 
C.A. 


Mean 
- ^Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
RercentMe 


Range of 
Scores 


1 , Pre- t<ist 


10/75 


46 


8-5 


2.6 


1.2-6.0 (4.8) 


2. Post- test ' 


6/76 


46 


9-0 


. 3.7' 


1.6-6,9 CSjJ) 


Oi f ference 
3." (T minus 1) 


ill months) 
7 




7 




+.4-+. 9 '(.5) 


Meiue of Test. " '% - ' Norm Used 

na+.P.s-MaGGinitie . National . (£ 


Ir. 4) P-Z 


\ 

1 tem 


Date 


Number 
^ Tested 


Mean 

c!a.. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! le 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-te^t 


10/75 


47 


9-5 


3.2 


2.0-6.6 (4.6) 


2. Post -test 


^/76 


,47. ' 


10-0 


3.9 


2.0-10.2 (8.2) 


Difference 
3. (2 mijius 1) 


{It months) 

? 


V 

■ \ 0 


n 
f 


+.7 . 


0-+3.6 (3.6) '" 


Nai^e crtost . Morrrv Used - . Level /Form 
n^4.^^^M^^n.'^.'-f.^';;> National (Gr. 5) — 2z£ 


1 Ldm 


Date 


4 

Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
' Percentile 


Range O'f'. 
Scores 


]. Pre- test 


10/75 


50 


^10.6- 


3.3" 


2.0-7.4 If 5.4) 


2. p/st-i:est 


\/76 


50 


11.1 ' 


4.4 ' • 


2.0-9.0 (7.0) 


U 1 f rercnce 
.3. /(2 minus* 1) 


{l: mdnths) 
7 


. 0 


7 


■ ■ +1.1 ' 


0-+1.6J1.6) 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Agency 

Milwaukee Board nf Stnhool Directors 
SEN Project Title 



Student Level 



Page 2' 



Teaaher Pupil Learning Center 

Name of Test • 
GateS'-MacGinitie 



Norm Used 
National 



level /Form 
(Gr. S) D-Z 



1 tern- 


"Date" 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Age^/ISrade 
EquI valent/ 
Percent! le 


Range of 
Scorefi 


1 .-Pre-test 


10/75 


' 51 ' 


• 11-5 ■ 




2.0-8.0 (6.0) 


2. Post-test 


5/76 


■ 51 


12-0 


5.0 ^ " ^ 


2.6-8.8 (6.2) 


D Inference 
3. (2 minus 1 ) 


{If jfionths) 
7 


0 


7 


-f-1.0 ' 


+.6-+. 8 (.2) 



ERIC 



. The data are based on ^pupils on which both pre- and post-tests results Were available^ 
Data on the additional 52 pupils were not reported because they entered after the 
program began- and/or withdrew fi*omthe program prior to its conclusion. 

pie mean scores for each grade level indicate abode average growth in grades 2j 3j 
5 and 6 and average ' growth in grade 4. 

The diagnostic prescriptive approach to learning allowed teams of teachers to planj\ ^ 
implement evaluate 'a total educational program for each pupil. 

The success of the Jefferson TPLC program is due in great part to the impetus provided 
by planyiingj resources and involvement of the SEN program. • * 

Lower Primary (Grade— h) . V', 

^ 'Is.' 

* > ' ' » ^_ 

Because the first grade students were not ahle to read upon entering Jefferson TEIC 
in October^ a battery of Reading Readiness Tests was administered to all 51 students. 

The tests used were the Beery-Buktanica Visual Motor Integration Zest and ih^ Mann- 
Suiter^ Diagnostic Test of 'Developmental Screening. 

On t}^::^^ual-moto^ test 30 students were below age level in October and in May 
two s^^ts still need continued practice to indicate average achievement. 

In. visual memory ^ the October testing indicated [that 43 of 51 pupils needed training.. 
In Maifj 20 of the 43 students require culditionat training. 

The visual discrimination portion of the test indicated in October that six of the 
51 pupils needed addiUoPfl training. In May all s xdents mastered the necessary 
skills. . , ' / c 

In the auditory memory area^ the October testing indicated that 20^of the 51 pupils 

needed training. In May nine 'of the 21 nded additional training. 

* * . 

The auditory discrimination portion of the test ^showed that 18 of the 51 students 
needed training and in May three of the 18 need additional, training.. 

In October four of the 51 students had passed all the readiness tests. In May 
21 of the remaining 47 passed the ^'etesis\ 
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Milwaukee Board of School Directors , ^^3^ 3 

• * 

In May 25 students were administered the Gates-MaaGinitie Test - Form A. The mean 
score for these students was a 2.9 grade 'Equivalency. This shows an above average 
rate of achievement for these first grade students. 
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School /Agency 



STUOniT ACHIEVDICIIT DATA SUIiMATiY 



Racine Unified S chool District Ko, 1 
' — t 



SEN Project Title 

Reading/ Language Arts Model Program 



Student Level . 
Grades 2-3 • 



Repeat the folloi^uig data section for each student level reported* 
Complete project narrative follov;ing the S,A.O-S, Information 
USE WO MORE THAN TIIFSE TWO PACES FOR YOUR FUI L REPOP.T.' 



Kame of Test 

Ifoodcock Reading Master Test-Total Rdg, 



Group 
A 



Korm Used 



Grades 3 3.0 nre 3.8 ooft 



Levi 



Post 



Item 


Date 


/ 

Ntriber 
Tcs ted 


Mean 
C.A./^tonths 


Grade 
Equivalent 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


9il3-7S 


23 


7 yrs.9ino. 


1.98 G.B. 


1.2-2.9 


1. Post-test 


4-28-76 


23 


8 yrs.4mo. 


2.73 G.E. 


2.0-3.6 


Difference 
3- (2 ninus 1) 


(r ninths) 
7.S . 


•0 


7 nos. 


7-S months 




Grades 2-3 

M Pre X 95% C.I. Post X 95% C.I. Change 
23 1.98 1.78-2.17 2.73 2.54-2.91 ^ 

. . / 


Kamft of Test 

woMCOck Reading Mastery Test Total Readin£ 


Norm Used pre 4.0 S.O q 
• 6.0 Post 4.e 5.8 6.8 


Leve I/Form A 
Forr. B-pos 


Item 


Date 


Kumber 
Tested 


Mean 
C. A, /Month* 


/ ' Grade 
./Equivalent 

/ 


Range of 
Scores ' 


1. Pre-test 


9-13-75 


43 


10 yrs.2mo. 


3.38 G.E. ' 


1.9-5.1 


2. Post-test 


4-28-76 


t 

43 • 


10 yrs.Qmo. 


^ 4.07 G.E. 


2.4-6.8 • 


Df f ference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


{H months) 
7^5 


0 


7 months 


/ 6.9 months 





Grades 4-6 . _ 
. N Pre X 
43 ' 3.38 



95% C.I. Post X 95% C.I.. /. Change 
3.19-3.56 4.07 3.892-4.32/ 



Kame of Test 



Norn Used 



1 tern 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Hean 
A. /Months 


Grade 
Equivalent 


Range /of 
Scores . 


1. Pre-test 


1-18-76 


32 


5 yrs,3 mo. 


\ 2.33 G.E. 


1.5-3.4 ' 


2. Post-test 


4-28-76* 


f 

32 


5 yrs.6 mo. 


\ 2.66 G.E. 


1.7-3.8 


Difference 
3. (2 fftlnus 1) 


{!/ nionths) 
3.3 


0 


-3-cionths 


\ 3.3 months 




Grades 2-3, 
. N . Pre r 95% C.I. Post X 
32 ;^.33 ' 2.12-2.55 2.66 


95% C.I. .^Change 
2.42-2.90 ' ■ ' 



Grade 2 2.b pre /.i^lLeve l/FormA-pre 



Koodcock feading Mastery Test -Total Reading post 4.8, 5.8, '^.S 



Group 



Item 




Date 


^lumber 
Tested 


Mean 
C. A. /Months 


\ 

Grade 
Equivalent 


Range of 
Scores 


1. Pre-test 


■1-18-76 


- 167 


10 yrs.4mo. 


3.^6g.e. 


2.1-6.3 


2. Post-test 


4-28-76 


1 

*67 


10 yrs.7ino. 


3.5\g.E.. 


2.3f6.0 


Di f ference 
3« (2 minus 1) 


{it months) 
3.3 


0 


3 months 


1 . 5 \jionths 





Grades 4-6 
M Pre X 

'67 3.36.^ 



95% C.I. 
3.20-3.53 



Post X 
3.51 



95% C.I. 
3.36-3.67 



Change 



♦ Indicates significance at the . 05 | level or beyond 



1 i 
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U« Special Educational Needs Prograa, in Racine serviced 224 children in 8"des 1-.6 
fro« eiaht schools. As of January 1976. 112 of these children caae into the SEN 
protr.- so that «<x could conply witli the Public Law 93-iM governing «8"l«^o"s 
for Title 1. Thus the participants will be referred to in this report as "Group A, 
those receiving treataent fron September 1975 to June 1976; and those as Group B 
who received treataent fron January 1976 to June 1976. 

Children were eligible for prograa participation based on the following criteria: 
(11 scored below the 29th percentile {Racine nonas) on the 1974-75 Metropolitan 
Achieve»cnt Test. (2) 75*, cbae fron low socio-econooic hone environments. 
Final selection of participants was aade jointly by teachers and principals who were 
fuid*d by criteria in the economic as well as the social area. 

The program staff consisted of a 1/2 time project coordinator. 3 1/2 reading rc-ource 
ttlchers^d 16 SEN aides. The role of the Project Coordinator was to supervise 

proer« staff and coordinate all facets of the prograa. The reading resource 

teacher diagnosed each child's reading difficulties and wrote prescriptions aimed 
at remediation. The SBH aides inplenented the prescriptions in their instructional 
activities. 

A span in each of the eight schools called the SEN Center, was allotted to program 
sMff. Children cone to the center in snail groups (generally two at a time) for 
45 ninute periods approximately four days a week. These center visits were scheduled 
so that the saae honeroon classes were not missed daily. 



Suaaary of Findings for SEN Prograa Participants Percentage of Children Attaining 
Establsihed Criteria in Pre-Post Language Arts Tests, by Grade Groups 





1 


2dc 1 


i Grade 2-3 


Grade 4-6 




Group 

1 A 


Group 
B 


{Group 


Group 
B 


Group 
A 


Group 
B 


. Language Arts-usage mechanics 


J*re j 


1 X 




]14.8^J 


0.0*J 


2.4\ 


0.0^^ 


yost \ 


} X 


X 


155. 6*. 


54.8*j 




12,1^ 


Spelling 


Pre 


i 0.0'* 


X 


1 U • U « 


15.0% 1 


15. 0"- 




yost 1 


35.3^ 


X ^144.4". 


68. S*, i 


5i.D^ J 


30.6'i 



Skills in language usage and mechanics were measured by a locally developed battery of^ 
criterion-referenced tests. The same form of the test was administered for pre and, ^ 
post tests. The criterion of success at all grade levels 1-6 was 7S% mastery. 

A locally constructed Spelling Tost was administered to all SEN children as a pre and^ 
.post test. The various levels of the Spelling Test corresponded to first through ^ixth 
grade levels of spelling achievement. The Criterion of Mastery was-751». / 



The above chart shows that grades 2-5 far exceeded the post results of grade 5-6 in language a 
One reason for this is that the amount of skills increase from primary to mteraediate levels. 
For children at the lower quart iie, 7S% mastery is a high expectation; so we feel that the gai 
atde were realistic even if the goal was not met. 



Susaary of Findings for SES ProBran' Participants by Grade Groups in Relationship 
Established Criteria of 1 nonth jrowth per-eonth in prograa. 





Grade 1 


Grade 


2-3 


Grade 4-6 




Group 
A 


uroup 1 
B 1 


t>rouD 


Group j 
B 1 


Uroup 
A 


uroup 
B 


Woodcock Letter Idcnt. i 




X { 


* 




X 


X 


Voodcock Kord Ident. i 


* 


X 1 






* 




Woodcock Word Attack 


1 ^ 


X 






** 




Woodcock Kord ConP. 


nn 


X 




* 


** 


** 


Woodcock Passage Comp. 












* 


Woodcock Total- Reading 


Ljl_ 













X no participants 
- criterion not met by the group 
* criterion met by the group 
criterion exceeded by the group 



Sunwary of Findings for SEN Program Participants on Dolch Basic Kord List by Grade 
Groups in Relationship to Established ^^astery Criteria of 951; 





Grade 1 Grade 2-3 


Grade 4-6 


Oolch Basic Kord List 


1 Group 
A 


Group 
B 


Group 
A 


Group 
B 


Group 
A 


Group 
B 


(grad** 1 ' 186 words) 


j ■* 


X 










{grades 2-6 - 220 words) 


1 




* 


* 




** 



■The objectives for the Dolch Basic Word List was Jet by each g""P testr^erhaps" 
4-6 ■ However", the wrd identification on the Woodcock was one of the lower sub Pernaps 

they were only in treatment for 3.3 months. 

Z^Tiu S: pla;;iSg Td^Lafuating o^ the program, especially the parent involve- 
ment component. 

daily activities. 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEHEHT DATA SUMMARY 

School /Agency - Student- Level 

Rook County C o nmuni tu Action Procfcoan Ppe-Kindergarten 
SEN Project Title ' ; 
C.A. P. Child Cave 



Home of Test 

beveloitnentaJ 'Vest of VifmaZ 


Motet' 


Norm Used 

Pre-K. f»0 tmnthr* 


Level /Form 


lyitcijvation Ut 
K. Prcru 

1 tern 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A* 


Mf:an 
Ac]i: / G radc 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! le 


• 

Riuiqe of 
Scorer. 


1. Pre-test 


10/VA/7S 


Z4 


45 ^mo. 


39 months 


16 - 51 mo. 


2. Post-test 


S/Z/76 


34 


51 mo. 


SO months 


34 - 77 mo. 


Difference ^ 
3» (2 minus l) 


(# trxjnths) 

6 months 


0 


6 mo. 


12 months 


18 -16 mo. 



pie Beevy Visual Motor Integration Test (VMI) was given to three^ fouTj and five 
year olds who are not in kindergarten (reported above), pie average gain for each 
participant was eleven months over a six month program period. 

The VMI was also given to a groui of eight kindergarten children. At the time of 
the pre-test^ the mean CA was five years five months. The mehn pre-test score on 
the Wil was four years ten months. The range of scores was fovr years four months 
to five years seven months. ' ' - ' 

The post-test nean for the kindergarten group was five years eight months.. The 
range was five years zero months to six years five months. This indicates that 
over a period of six months the children in the kindergarten group gained an 
average .of ten months as measured by the V14I. 

This amount of growth can he attributed to several factors. Those students who 
showed the greatest need were given intensive individualized attention. All of 
the participants were given remedial and developmental activities in small groups 
as well. It should also be noted that the wide variety of materials available 
offered a greater opportunity to give each child the type of learning experience 
he or ohc needed most. Tlit materials and staff development program gave^ the day 
care teachers an incentive to develop more creative teaching methods. 

The 1974-75 SEN project was in operation for four months. During that time each : 
participant showed an average gain of tJiree months as compared to an average gain . 
of eleven months during the 1975-76 project. Therefore, it is reasonable to 
conclude that the 1975-76 project was more successful than ihe^ 1974-75 project. 



\ 
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SflJDENI ACIIIlVlHim OAIA 'jUMMAKY 



S» luiol/AqcMif.y 

Sh eboygan icj^^'iiooir^ 



SEM Project Title 
Special Educational Heedo Development * 



Name of Test 

ppnhndy Pioturr Vocahular^^ Test _ 


Norm Used 




Level /Form 

A & B 


I teni 


Date 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C-A. 


n ■ 1 

Mean i 

Age /Grade 

Equivalent/ 

Percent! 1e 


Range of 
Scores- 


1. Pre-test 


20/75 


90 






,2-1 - 7-1 


2. Post- test 


. 4/76 


89 


. 5-0 


5-5 


2-7 - 8-7 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


months) 

6 


' 1 


5 mo. 


1-3 


-6 -• 1-6 



Tlie main purpose of the SEN project was to provide identified four yeai' old children^ 
with a special developmental educational program so that theij would be able_ tc 
better interact with their , veers whdn^ they entered kindergarten and the vmnstream 
of our,- educatioml program. • - 

Some growth due to nahmsxl maturation was expected. Additional' accelerated improve- 
ment was hoped for to narrow any gaps, in social and educational development bej ore 
these children started kindergarten. The above data shows that when the chvUren 
had a mSan chronological age of 4 years 5 months^ they tested out at a mean age of 
A years 2 months. However, at the time of the post-test when children had matured 
and reached a mean chronological age of 5 ^y ears, the post-test showed a mean age^ 
of 5 years 5 months. This gain' is greater than what would be expected ^n the time. 
elapsed between pre- and post-tests. ■ 

In language development, teacher evaluations noted an' improvement in verbalization 
from one word ^sentences to more complex sentences.. Children became better able- to. 
express their ideas. Timid and shy children became more outgoing. Children with- 
out siblings made strides forward in their peer relationships. 

In visual development, the children improved in their eye-hand coordination. ^ They 
learned to work with a wide variety of materials used in the classroom. These 
.experiences should make it easier to adapt to the kindergarten settij^. 

In motor development^ children were observed to improve on tasks such as dressing; 
buttoning, zipping, etc. Through the use of rhythm and motqr. perceptual material, 
children became more aware of their own body and -what it is capable of doing. ■ _ 
Cutting tasks, games with small parts, etc., encouraged small mojbor development; 
gym activities, games, etc., encouraged large motor development 

In social-emotional development, children gained a better perception of themselves 
and a much more confident, manner. They became more aware of each other s feelings 
and their own feelings through positive interaction. The result was an improvement 
in self-image. 

Other 'experienc'c, included songs and various activities .involving music. The art 
experiences included class craft projects, im^rals, paintings, etc., which were ^ 
displayed in the rooms. Children used numbers, shapes, and counting as tools jor 
math awareness. 74 
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Varied intellectual spintutation was provided through nmerous field trips, 'fhts 
oonmunity involvement and awareness of environment outside of the itmediizte school 
setting gave rise to n^ ideas related to new experiences. 

Parents showed a positive reception to the idea of interacting in the program.^ 
Parent meetings and home visits relieved some negative feelings of parents which 
had been.retained from earlier, experiences. Parents with a more posiUve attitude 
toward school were able to help the child. Meetings of n guidance* counselor^ 
psychologist, social worker , speech therapist,- and^ teacher with parenti*and chvLd 
enabled parents to be able to aid the child. J^any parents came to the 'P.E.T.^ 
(Parent Effectiveness Training) sessions. . Home visits encouraged a cooperative 
effort in solving problem's related to both school and home. This became a 
meaningful experience in both 'directions. , 

Parent participation in the classroom on a oncf-a-month basis became helpful to' 
all concerned.. Some Spanish-speaking parents were encouraged and motivated to 
learn English. .Teachers tried to show parents how to deal with specific ^ 
situations that arose in the home as well as tn the^ classroom. With insights 
gained that some tasks are work or learning experienaes to children but seejn 
like play to adults, parents learned the value of sharing some activities with 
children at home. The pamphlet for home activities,, which each family received, « 
could serve as a carryover until fall. ' . ' 

■Some children received referrals for psychological testing. This early spotting^ 
of potential difficulties could also help to minimize problems before entrance 
into kindergarten. • . . 

• *■ . 

Joint staff ''meetings were held with members, of Green Bay and. Milwaukee SEN 
programs. Staff compared notes and discussed various^ aspects of their programs. 
Th'ey felt this was mtitually advantageous. This exchange' of information prepared 
them for active participation at the state meeting in Waukesha. Local staff 
'meetings^ were held monthly. , , ^ 

. The majority of parents in a random sample responding to a survey at ihe- end of 
the programs (year long program and six week pogrom) said they felt SEll had 
been a worthwhile experience for their child. Negative comments concerned the 
fact that kindergarten included a repetition of some of the same eosperiences and 
field trips. A number of the parents indicated they felt that the -program could 
be run once or twice a week rather than five days a week'with the child being 
able to make an equivalent gain. All parents expressed an appreciation of the 
his service. The most frequent supportive comments ,were that the child talked _ 
more, showed a willingness to. share, and got along better with others. 



STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



School /Agency ^ 

Southwestern Wisconsin Conmmity 
Action Program^ Inc. 



Student Level 

Z'O to 4-5/Pre-Kindergavten, , 
3-0 to 4-9 Beginning of Program 
Pre-Kindergar ten J_ 



SEN Project Title 

SEN - Head Start 



NoPfie of Test 

Jordan-Mas^sey School Readiness 
Survey 



Norm Used ' Level /Form 

Raw score - Ave. raw score ^ One Form 

goal 72.5 out of 96 " Available 
8a out of 96 for 4 yr. olds 

65 out of 96 for 3 ur. olds ' 



Item 


bat^ 


Number 
Tested 


Mean 
C.A. 


Mean 
Age / Gra^'de* ^ 
Equivalent/ - 
Perce'ntile 


Range of 
^Scores 


K Pre-test 


< * 

10/14/75 

Q 

' \ 


88 ^ ' 


4-2 


37 out of 72. 5 
readiness goal, 
or 51% of 
readiness 


— r 

0-85 


2: Post-test^ ^ 


5/10/76 . 


84 . : 


' 4-9 


70. 5 out^ of 72^ 5 
readiness goal 
or 97.2% of 
readiness 


0-92 


Difference 
3. (2 minus 1) 


{If months) 
7 


-4 


7 mo. 


33.5 ave. score 
increase or ^46.2% 
of readiness 
increase 


V, ' 0-7 

♦ 



In October of 1975^^ 88 threer and fouv year old children were given the Jo'rdan- 
Massey School Readiness Survey. Ti)o five year olds were also tested. This data 

^reflects only the results for the thr^e and four year olds who remained in the 
program for the complete year. During the seven months ihe program was in 
operation^ four of 'the original children dropped out and fourteen new children 
were added. The most children served at any given time was 104. The least 

'children s^ved at any given time was 90. ' * . 



The testing results show that t^ie three ixnd four year olds were ap^ 51% of readiness^ 
in the fall. After seven months in the p^ogram^ they were tested at 97'.2% of ^ 
re&diness for school. The children showed an coverage gain of 46.. 2% of readiness., 
\AlsOi afier.s^ven months in the program^ a child's average scode increased 90.5% 
of his/her orifginal fcore^. ^ ^ 

The Jordan-Massey proved to have limitations for testing three year olds , 'because^ 
of- their limited attention. The test results also do not reflect the gains made 
by'' children who were unable to take the test both in the falV and spring. 



\ 
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STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



. School /Agency 

South Wood Cou n tij Child Cope Center^ Ive . 
SEN Project Title 

Svecial Educational Heeds In Head Starts 



Sfudent I fivcl 
Pre-School Z__&_J_Jieor^^olds 



Name of Test 

Development Pro file hu Alrerm i Boll 



Learning Accompli 



I tem 



1. Pre-test 



shnent Profi le by Sanford 



Date 



11/1/75 



Nuriber 
Tested 



71 



Norm Used Developmental & 
Chronological Ade Match 



Level /Form 



Mean 
C.A. 



52 



Mean 
Age / Grade 
.Equivalent/ 
Percent! Te 



Cognition: 38: mo. 
T/inauage: 36 mo. 



Range of . 
Scores 



Cog. -22-64 mo. 
Inn. -19-50 jno. 



1. Post- test 



5/1/76 



68 



^58 



Cogmtvon: 
Language: 



62 moi 

63 .mo. 



Cog. -34-78 mo. 
Lari. -32 -84 m o. 



Difference 
3. (2 minus 1)\ 



{ir months) 

* 6 



7. 



Cognition: 24 mo. 
Lanauacie: 27 mo. 



Cog. -12-14 mo. 
Lan. -13-34 jno. 



What 'We Expected 

In the project proposal for Special Educational Ne^ds in Head Siart tuo major goals 
weye, projected: , • - ; * ' ' . ' 

I. To bring the developmental age of 60 children in the SEN progran^up to their 
chronological age in areas of cognition wid language. 

II. Fifty percent of the parents of SEN children would participate in one-half ' 
of the educational and leadership opportunities' of fered by the Head Start 
Center Parent Involvement Component. 



Vhat Happened? ' - 

7 g 

Goal I The Ch:ildren - A total 'of 71 children were enrolled in tm program. The 
' goal was exceeded: the goal in cognition was 107% successful and the goal. 

in language was 109% successful. In addition to matching the d&veloymentai 
. and chronological ag6 in^ cognition -the'. project exceeded the goal by a mean 
aOerage of 4 months. In addition to matching the developmental and ^ 
chronological age in language, the project e^^ceeded the goal by a mean ^ 
aoerage of 5 months.. The project accomplished: a remarkable ingrease vn the 
range of developmental mean scores in cognition: a low of 12 ftionths 
increase and a high of 14 months increase and in the range of developmental, 
mean scores in language: a low of 13 months increase and a h^gh of 34 
months increase. 

Js 

Goal II -The Parents' . -*,There were a total of 57 parents of children enrolled in , 
■ Center programt> The number of parents needed to accomplish goals was ^ 
'29. . The number of parents achieving goals was 26. The project reached ^ 
. • . ■ 50% of the stated goal. ' ^ ' ' 



Whii Did It Happen? • 

The goals of the program were accomplished with a very high percentage of success 
because of many factors.^ The staff and parents worked as a team to assess the 
cTvCfk'sf. strengths and weaknesses and to design a program that would assist the 
child ^io function at his optimum potential. 
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South Wood County Child Care Csntev, Ino_. ' ' ^°-9^ ^ 

The implementation of that program by the Center staff of teacher, teacher assis- 
tantj tutor and parent volunteer working with the Educational Coordzmtor was 
carefully planned and coordinated. A careful log was kept on each chvU's progress 
and objectives were rewritten as the child's progress was evaluated by the team.' ^ 

Staff training was ongoing. All cUssroorn staff participated in pre-service and 
in-service; attended workshops and worked with other consultants in the area of 
child ievelopment and services to children with special needs. Probably fhe best 
. training was their participati^on in the SEN Workshop sponsored by the Milwaukee 
Fr-ivate School Cooperative. The opportunity to be presentors and to learn' from 
other SEN projects was invaluable. 

The involvement of parents of SEN identified children was a big factor in the 
gains made by the children. Parents were volunteers in the classroom where tJ^y 
could learn first hand what the children were doing and why. Parents attended 
group meetings where chi-ld development, and parent-child concerns, chosen by 
the parents themselves, were discussed. ' Each fannily was visited, at least three 
times during the year, by , the classroom teacher. Parents were kept informM about 
th^ir child's progress. ■ , " ^ . ' 9- 

While the goal of parent involvement was 90% syoceseful, in future programiimj, 
the SEN project is challenged to change tactics and increase the number" of 
opportunities that are- presented wit(hin the parent's house or home area, approach- 
ing" the parent directly rather than offering o-nly classroom/ Center located 
options.^ ■ ^ " 



School /Agency 

Stouahton Joint SchoolMisticiot iiZ 



Middle School 



sIn Project title Providing Needed InstmoUoml ResouX'oes Througn the 

nnntin va-hion of a Snp.aial Gran dparent Pvom-arL 
~ * — >- - 

Name of Test 

Gates-MaoJinitie Reading Te$t 



Item 



1. Pre-test 



2. Post-test 



.Difference 
3. (2 piirius 1) 



Date 



Norm Used ' ' ' Level /Form 

Ppe-tP.st 7.1 Post-test 7.7 P. E / 2/ Z ' 



10/.1-10/75 



4/20-23/76 
(// months) 



■1-6.5 



Number 
Teated 



45 



44 



- 1 



Mean 
C.A.' 



23.7 



+ 0.7 



Mean 
Age /.Grade 
Equfvalent/ 
Percent! le 



5.0 G.E. 



5.4 G.E. 



■ +0.4 



Range of- 
Scores 



2.9 --,8.1 



2.8 - 10.2 



-0.1 -2.1 



The purpose of the SEN Special Gmndpare'^t Pvogrm at Stoughton f^^f f^^°Xi'evi^ 
move -effectively meet the educational, e^otvonqh and socval needs of T-ow-^chvevm ^ 
adolescent children through the human resources of the Stoughton cotmtumty Thza 
unique program generates, coordinates, and utilizes oMitvonal hman znstrucUonal 
coZnity vesolces to klKM for greater personalization of 'T^ositiv, 
for these students. This concern from caring adulta^and the development of posvtvve 
relationships, have produced motivational, s.elf -concept » and academvc gavns. 

It was anticipated that SeN. students as a 'group would *^!^^^^XciStia ' 

(vocabxdary and comprehension) mean growth readvng Scores on ^^^*^!:^f ^^"^""^ 
Reading Test by 3.0 'months. This objective wa^ accompUshed The aci^l mean 
arouD increase for 45 students was 4.0 months gain per pupil. A total oT b.b 
ZntsJTT^oJ^ intervention occurred between *^%f-^f/*-*^- .^^/^t^^f' ' 
post-teJts Baseline data from the previous year, 1974-75, showed a 2-month 
Corporate mec^n growth in reading skills for 35 SEN students as '"f^^"^^^^ 
Gates-MacGinitie Reading Test. However, 59% of those SEN students did improve 
their readimg skills by three months or better. 

Limitations of attempting to measure' growth in reading skills through the citing 
ofga^ ooy^i^ed oJoni test instrument are apparent. ^^^^f I?"?^/^ " 

sifdent motivation to. complete the fest, good ^<^-^th,_and motioml stM^ 
the^ student at the time fff test administration may greatty •influence the feuracy 
. and reZmity of the test performance. This may be particularly true when at- 
TteZting to 'assess the prepress, of low.achievi^ students, who hythe t^n,e tl^y^^ 
are 7n Middle School, have encountered years of frustrations «"^/«_^^J«^^f,^" ^^^^ 
inq to read. Deprived and unstable family and home conditions of SEN f ^^"*f^^^^^ 
f^tmrift to reduce the reliability and validity of standardized test mstrumenvs, 

■In an attempt to increase the reliability of measuX'ement, this local V^oject will , 
Zplace tU Gates-MdcGinitie Reading Test which is designed to caver the entire 
rame of ability or performance for a. specified grade or age group, with a stand&r- 
17ed diagnostic test developed vri^arily' to assess below average perf^^^ 
Students Iho rray'have been frustrated by a test instrument desigmd p ossess all ^ 
reading levels my experience success on a diagnostic test. /.'"''^^/^f^^*!^^. 7t 
rTuable mea ^^ement of below average perfomance is afforded -by the less difficult 
pature of a diagnpstic test. " \ I ■ ' ^ 

Perhavs more indicaUve of student progress is the fact that 75% of the local SEN 
sZTris Re assessed by their regular classroom teachers as having made progress 
iZTdon student, and classroom- specific criferia, with respect to their individual 



Stovighton Joint School Distfiot ilZ ' P'^fl's 2/ 

goals. ^ In addition^ 71% of the individual student- specific instructional plans 
constructed by the SEN special grandparent staff were achieved. SEll intervention 
through^ specific strategies ^ activities^ materials^ and human resources determined 
the accomplishment of these individual behavioral and instructional goals* - 

Another 'mportant impact on the SEN students was the development of more postttve 
student attitudes toward school personneTrcmi'~s'c1u:rol 'inrgeneral. On the Stoughton 
Attitude hvtrveifj students showed an average increase of 2 points per student. The 
anticipated outcome was a 1-point increase per student. Creative and personalized 
strategies {Utilized by the SEN staff have assisted these students in feeling^ more 
positive .akaut themselves and have developed better attitudes about school in 
general. \^ , ^ 

Furthermore j\SEN student followup evaluation indicated that 95% were satisfied 
with their involvement with the local SEN program. Also significant is the fact 
that 86% of t^e SEN students responded that they had been helped by being in the ' 
local SEN prog^^- — 

As stated previously ^ this concern from caring adults has^ produced Motivational^ 
self-concept^ positive attitude gainsj and academic gains for SEN studenp^s. 

'General local SEN program strengths whir" have contribi^ted to student growth and 
achievement include the followi^: , ^ 

\ ' ' ' 

1. SEN success in integrating its supplemental services into the regular 

instructional program; 
' 2. Increased communication among supportive' services personnel; 

3. Successful effor^ts to ensure acceptance of this program by fftudents^ professional 
staff, parents J and community and to avoid the stigma^which students, particizLarly, 

* can associate with programming far special student needs; 

4. The generation of additional instructional resources from the^ community; 

) . \. ^ . ^ 

5. Effective coordination of the instructional and staff development progress ^ 
which has produced] effective communication and productive working relationsjyips 
among the non-pro fkssional SEN staff; and 

6. Increased communication between the Middle^. School apd the community resulting 
in more -positive attitudes toward the Middle SchoqV. 

' \ ■ ■ ' r ' "'■ . 
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STUDENT ACHieVEHENt DATA SUMMARY 



ScRool /Agency . 
Tonuh Pubtio Schools 



Student- Level 
Pre-School ^ 



SEN Projecr Title ' ^ 
Pre-Sahool Project for Low Achieving Children 



Name of Test 

Peabody Picture Vocabulari^ Test 



Norm Used 

Mental Age 



Level /Form 



Item 



1. Pre-test 



2. Post-test 



Di Fference 
3. (2 minus 1) 



Date 



4/75 



^ 4/76 
(# months) 



1?. 



Number 
Tested 



50 
50 



n 



Mean 
C.A- 



3.9 



4.9 



UO 



'Mean Mental 
Age /^.pa4e ^ 
-E^fu-i-vdVeBt/ 



5.6; 



?..n 



Range of 
Scores 



2.4 / 5:10 



Z.7 / 8.4 



T / o r. 



I STATISTICAL RESULTS OF THE TOim PUBLIC - SCHOOLS SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS PROGRAM 

1975-76 




Research has shown the important relationship of early experience and pre-soJpoZ- 
proqvams to intelligence and later- school aohievew.ent. .Teaohers zn pre-sohool and 
spZial educaHon programs have verified t^iat success in^ school ^s hyhly dependent 
upon hasic skills learned early in life., This preacademic- preparat^on has^ been 
called ''readiness".- ■ ' ' 

' • ■ 

Intelligence and academic achievement 'are founded upon well developed inftmation ' 
.processing ^systems, notably -language and visual motor integraUon. A cJnld s- 
dHUty to read and write depends .upon his readiness, tn v^sual motor ^ntegrat^on 
and language comhveheksion. . Our task^as teachers, is to^ h'elp the cUld organize 
his senses and physical mechanisms so that 'the informat^on he r&cevoed oanbe^ 
.smoothly 'processed and demonstrated as basic reading and.writ%ng sk%lls. The 
finest reading series available will be of little or 9io value to the ch%ld-who 
is deficient in his' basic information processing abiUtves. , • " i 

; ■ • . ■ I 

Haoim recognize^ that readiness skills in'language and visual f^otor integrat^on 
are a necessity in academic, achievement, measuresrin these areas were chosen to ' 
diagnose pre-schoolevs not ready for reading or, wrUingi sHlls. The measures j 
/chosen were the, Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and the:Beery Developmental. Test , 
' of Visual Motor.' Integration. > , " " ' • • ' " , ' 

Through early detection of a c^fild'd deficienc^s in thk_ dreds df cogniUve, psycfhd- 
.moto7, social, locomotor, speech skills, and^pnomic background, we expected each 
fjhild to progress to a]level"wher^ he could fhfer kindei>g^ten on a.more-~egual ^ 
'basis ^with average children. - - ■ " , ■ \^ 

Knowing that readiness 'skills ar'e hasi'cin s6hbdi. achievement, ' it is irrportant to 
know how much success is made by a preschool progrm vn -order to OUsUfy 
valU-tty. The Special Educational Needs Program (SEN) of the Tomah-PubUc Schools ^ 
statistically analyzed its readiness scqres for such a purpose. , ' ' " , • 

' ,Tests were administered to stildents bkf<;>re they entered the SEN program and after 
.the program was completes.. Also, a controlled group 'of students was adrmmstered 
tests before and aft^v the program cgmplerbion. However, the control group was 

• , r . ^ . 81 . ^ . 
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not included in the SEN ^vogvam. The control -i^oiip was used to compare the _ 
difference in progress^ between the SEN children and children who did not partictpate 
in the SEN program. 

The control group results indicate that the average chronological age of its 
students increased from S.9 to 4.9 or 10 months. Res.ults of the Peabody Picture 
Vocabulary Test (a language measure) indicated that the control group increased 
from a mentaV'age of 4.0- to a mental age 'of 5.4 or 14 months. Results of the 
B-^'-ry Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integration indicate that the control 
gruup progressed from an average mental age of Z. 9 to 4.7 or a gain of. 6 months. 

The average chronological age of the children admitted to the SEN program increased 
from Z.d'to '4.9 or 10 months. The average mental age on the Peabody Picture 
Vecphulary Test increased from 3.6 to 5.6 or 20 months. The average mental age on 
the Beery Developmental Test of Visual Motor Integration increased from 3.4 J-" 
or 13 months. (Most children's socialization^ skills improved based on pre- and 
post-teachers observation checklists. ) ^ , ^ 

>£n summary, the control group increased lo' months in chronological age and an 
averaae of 10 months in mental age on the 2 basic measures. Students in the SEN 
program increased 10 months in chronological age and an, average of 16.5 months m 
mental age on the 2 basic measures . These results indicate that the students ^n 
the SEN program advanced 60% higher in readiness skill development over the 
controlled group. These results tend to confirm previous research on the validity : 
of preschool programs for readiness skill development necessary for later school 
achievement. The increase is possible because of early detection and SEN 
vention through classroom experiences and home instruction based on each child s 
individual needs. 
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STUDENT ACHI.EVEMENT DATA SUMMARY 



S'^hool / AT»ncy 

T rirCiMy Youth ServieeOj 

SEN Project Title 

//g?i? Ways Learning Centei* 



Inc. 



Slud^nf Lovel 
Crudes 9-12 



\ 



Name of Test 

Tests of Acade^'>ic Progress 



Norm Used \ ^ Level /Form 

2-4 standax'd 'deviation 9'-12 / S 



1. Pre-test 



2. Post-test 



3- 



Difference 
(2 minus 1) 



Date 



Jan. 1 



(# months) 
5.5 



Number 
Tested 



8 



Mean 
C.A. 



16 



16.5 



Mcnn 
Age / Grade 
Equivalent/ 
Percent! Ic 

'Heodl. 45 /Math 43 

192/20/30% 



Head. 48/Math 45.7 
297.5/25.5/35% 



Head. 3 Math 
5.5/5.5/5% 



2.7 



Range of 
Scores 



ReoK.' 
Math 



8%-79% 



Head^ 
Math 



13%-75% 
9%-84% 



Head. 
Math 



5%-10% 
1%- 5% 



' Tlie reported scores obtained from the Test of Academic Progress (TAP) reflect a 
composit score of eight studentr, in the areas of y*eading arid math only. The test 
ms adjrrinistered on a pr^^^A^i^t test basis loith a time lapse betioeen pre- and post- 
testing of Jivjsk,,a^nd one^tf (5h) ^ontJts. 



All scores- for TAP were obtained from raw scores (number of right answers)^ converted 
into sttmdard scores established natiomnde for all high school students, grades mne 
(9J^' through p)elve (12). Standard scores were averaged for all students tested to 
^btain-the cimilative results. 

In the area of language arts, on the pre-test, the cumulative standard score is 
forty- five (45)^. On the post-test the cumulative standard score of forty-ezght 
-(48) indicates' an increase of J^hree (3) standard deviations. 

In -the area of Mathematics, an increase of 2.7 standard deviations ms obtained 
using the same method employed in tabulating scores in Ixinguage arts. 

The expected average annual increase in both language arts and math skills zs 
three (3) standard-deviations. Based on thisj an increase of between 1 and 2 
standax'd deviations was anticipated for the period between January 1 and May 35. 

T^t scores indicate^ however, a year's development in both reading and math skills 
in less than one-half of the prescribed time. 

One reason for this unexpected improvement in reading and math akills is the 
concentrated effort to employ these t>r^ulls in all areas of academic endeavors. 
All classes at New Ways Learning -Center are actively engaged in inecrporatzng 
these skills into the curriculum. In the last year, the level of actzvzty vn 
any given class in the areas of reading afid math has been increased 20-25%. 
This was successfully accomplished without sacrificing student interest and 
participation in elective classes. 

This increase in activity in reading and in math doeS' not, in my estimation, under^ 
mine the primary reason for the t-r^eqse in performance levels: students can learn 
and do learn in an environment that is safe, non-three tening, hmane and favr. 
Our first priority at New Ways is. to p'roduce that learning e;n>ironnent. 
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Chapter [> 
Sunmary 

r 

With the close of the second full year of operations, this Speci'al Educational 
Needs (SEN) Program Report again recaps some of the historical background on the" 
program. For a surmiary of activities during FY1975, the reader is directed to 
Appendix E. ' ^ 

During the past year, 1975-76, the SEN program funded 29 projects (Milwaukee 
Co-op Coordination and Green Bay's "Parent Education" project are not incliided). 
These projects were distributed between 12 public schools and. 17 private, non- 
profit, non-sectarian agencies. Three projects were funded from the $100,000 
established as discretionary funds. All of the 1.5 million dollars released to 
the Department.for SEN-based programs had been allocated for project activities 
during this project year. . . 

.Public agencies, while programming for. 66. 7 percent of the participants, 
received $991 ,6«<0 or 66.3 percent of the total SEN funds and private agencies 
.received $505,0'<8 or 33-7 percent of the funds. A total of 2,376 children were . 
served in the pEN program with a per -pupil cost averaging $629.92. ; 

This report has identified the financial and statistical information relative 
to enrollment expenditures and grant awards issued to all participating agencies. 
• . Projects were staffed by 177-77 (full-time' equivalent) locally empl^jyed staff 
who bring a.variety of teaching strategies to the children and their parents. For 

example, projects were funded for bilingual children, for urban inner city children, 

i 

for children in alternative school programs at the secondary leVel, for parent 
education, for specific program models, for teenage probationers, and for actual ; 
and potential dropouts. The majority of children bsing served and staff employed 
were in preschool programs. 
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Program implementation is monitored at the state and local levels. The 
Department of Public Instruction encouraged an evaluation strategy tailored to 
the individual needs and objectives of the SEN program clients on a project-by- 
project basis, in addition,' each project identified a pre-test/post-test design 
in measuring student achievement on a standardized test. The reporting of each 
project on student achievement is included in this report. The student achieve- 
ment data summaries and narrative reports support the fact that local programs 
have developed and implemented viable programs for serving children with special 
educational needs. 

In a self-evaluation of project operations and effectiveness, projects reported 

on each program component of the SEN program. SEN projects recorded that the ■ 

administration of projects was efficient and rated 20-of 29 projects functioning 

at a very good to excellent level in this area. Likewise, 21 projects rated their 

. I 

instructional program at a very good to excellent level with eight projects- 
receiving a rating of adequate to good. . j 

Parent education and the active involvement of LAPC's continue to^'be the 
component areas rated at lower Mevels by project staff and DP! SEN staff. 

The information, contained in this summary is expanded upon in thq' enclosed 
Special Educational Needs End-of-Year Report - FY1976. This report ajso contains 
information regarding the following: '■ j 



SEN Statutes 

SEN FY 1975 Evaluation Summary 
SEN Program Self-Evaluation 
SEN - Student Achievement Data Summaries 
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Appendix A 



SUBCHAPTER V 
SPECIAL ^EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 

115.90 DEFINITIONS , (l) In this subchapter, /'chi 1 dren with special educa- 
tional needs*' means preschool children to children in the 8th grade who have or 
are likely to have lov/ levels of academic achievement, especially in relation to 
social and economic factors. 

(2) Any public school Sistrict which is determined to have children with 
special educational needs according to s. 115.91 may apply for funds under s. 115-92. 
Nonprofit, nohsectarian agencies may apply for funds under s. 115-92. Prior to 
accepting applications from any such agency, the state superintendent shall deter- 
mine that it has adequate management and accounting capacity and such agency shall 
agree that its accounts. related to such programs may be audited- 

115.91 IDENTIFICATION OF PUPILS WITH SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . 

(1) Annually, the state superintendent shall establish criteria by which charac- 
teristics of social and ecpnomic factors can be measured on which she will, make 
grants to school districts or agencies for programs for children v/ith special 
educational needs* 

s 

' (2) Each school^ district or agency for which a program is approved under 
s. 115.92 shall select the individuals who have or are likely to have the greatest 
special educational needs. 

115.92 APPLICATION AND APPROVAL OF PROGRAMS TO SERVE PUPILS WITH SPECIAj^ ^ 
EDUCATIONAL NEEDS . (1) Annually, the state superintendent shall issue guidej^ines 
for developing and approving programs for serving children with special educational 
needs. Such guidel ines shall incorporate the factors which in her judgment provide ^ 
the greatest likelihood for successful programs. 

(2) The school districts and'-other agencies eligible under s. 115.90 shall - 
submit appl ications'to serve the number of children determined under s. 115-91. 
Such proposals shall demonstrate how other available funds will be incorporated 
into the program, that funds under s. 2D. 255' (D (fd) will be directed to the 
\ children selected ^apder s. 115-90 and that funds under s. 1^.155 (J ) (fd) will 
not 'be used to supplant or replace other funds otherwise available for these 
children. - ^ 

(,3) The state superintendent shall approve applications which she deterrfiines 
^will enhance the potential for acadfemic success of the children. Priority shall 
be givert to programs for preschool children. 

. 115.9/4 LOCAL ADVISORY PROGRAM COUNCI},S_ . No application fo> funds under this' 
subchapter shall be reviewed by the state superintendent unless the school district 
or other el igi ble. appl icant has establ ished'a local advisory program council 
consisting of parents, community representatives, school administrators, and 
teachers to advisj on the development of app-^ ications and the implementation of 
approved progcaijis. ' , . 



CHAPTER 90, LAWS OF 1973 (Published August k, 1973) (Revised 1975 Chapter 39) 



1^.1^5 (fd) SPECIAL NEEDS . Biennially, the amo^'^^ts in the schedule for financial 
grants pursuant to subchapter V of chapter 115 of which $250,000 shall be appropriated 
at the discretion of the state superintendent to enhance the educational opportunities 
of childref) who come from socially, economically or culturally disadvantaged environ- 
ments. Grants under this paragraph shall be paid' during the school year in which the 
pn9^" ap^>roved program is operated, - 82 - or> 
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SPECIAL EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
1975-76 Project Directory 



Name of Agency/Address Contact Persons 



Beloit Public Schools 
220 W. Grand Avenue 
Beloit, Wl 53511 
(608) 365-0131 

Child Development, Inc. 
2012 Fisher Street 
Madison, W! 53713 
(608) 251-3366 

Commando Project I 
522 W. North Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wl 53212 

m]^) 372-6260 

Cbmmunity Relations - 
Social' Development 
Commission 

161 W. Wisconsin Ave. 

Suite 61^8 - 

Milwaukee, Wl 53203 

A^]k) 562-8600 

Cooperative Educational 

Service Agency' #6 
725 W. Park Avenue 
Chippewa Falls, Wl 5^729 
(715) 723-03^1 

Cooperative Educational 

Service Agency #13 
908 w! Main Street 
Waupun, v/i 53963 

Cooperative Educational 

Service Agency #18 
532 N. Pine Street 
Second Floor 
Burlingtpn, Wl 53105 
(^1/4) 763-2457 

Gi liett Publ ic Schools - 
Gilletti Wl 5^}2k 

855-2138 



Green Bay Public Schools 
100 N. Jefferson Street 
Green Bay, Wl 5^4301 
A32-O35I 



Eugene W. Tornow, 
Superintendent 

Nancy Gurrie', 
Project Director 

04ickory R. Hurrie, 
( Director 
Aurel ia Strupp, 
Project Director 

Jesse Wade, 

Director 
Jules Modi inski , 

Project Director 

Donald Sykes, 

Executive Director 
Ena A. Harris, 

Project Director 



Henry G. Anderson, 

Coordinator 
Gordon Clay, 

Project Director 



Dwayne Schmaltz, 

Coordina tor 
Carlotta Hebblethwai te. 

Project Director 



Dale Jensen, 
Cooridinator & 
Project Director 



Warren Eiseth, 
Superintendent 

Robert Hruska, 
Project Director 

Merri 1 1, Grant, 
Superintendent 

LeRoy Heim, 

Project Director 



Name of Project 

Early Intervention 
Dropout Prevention 



Using Sensory Learning 
Modalities for Individual 
Growth in Full Day Kinder- 
garten and Pre-School'^rs 

Commando Academy 



Child & Family Development 
Center Open Classroom 



Community Based Language 
Arts Program 



Kids and Parents Developing 
Early Learning Potential - 
Project KAP 



Bil ingual - Bicultural 
Intervention 



ERLC 
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Pre-School Home - Bound 
Project 



1) A Language Experience Program 
for Meeting the Special Edu- 
cati.o;ial Needs of Children 

> ^ • " 

2) Parent Education Program - 



1975-7<> Pr^lrc! Drirrlory - Sf N 



Name of Agency /Address 

Mel rose-Mi ndoro Public 

Schools 
Melrose, Wl 5^6^2 
(608) W8-2201 

Menominee Community 
Action Program - 
Indian Head Start 

P. 0. Box 397 

Keshena, Wl 5^135 

(715) 799-338ir 

• 

Menominee County Educa- 
tion Committee, Inc. 
P. 0\ Box 1^9 
Keshena, Wl 5^135 
.(715) 799-3910 

Milv/aykee Private 

Community School Co-op 
l^^l N. 2^th Street 
Milwaukee, Wl 53205 ' 
(^1^) 933-907D "\ ^ 

/^Carter Child Develop- 
ment Center 
1831 W. Juneau Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wl' 53233 
933-/^0^^ 

Cosmic Montessori ^ 
Society Inc. * 
2133 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wl 53233 
(/,!/,) ^kk'kkjk 

-Harambee Community 

School, Inc. ^ 
110 W. Burleigh Street 
-Milwaukee, Wl 53212 



^Highland Community 

School , jpc. . 
'200^ W. hfighland Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wl 53233 
(^1^) 3^2-1^12 ^ . 

^Jou?ney H83se, Inc. ' 

1100 S. 16th Street 
.Milwaukee, Wl 5320^ 

(^1^) 6^7-05^8 



Cdntact Persons ' 

Louis Grzadzielewski , 

Super interident 
Mylo Hayford, 

Project Di rector 

t. 

Har.ley Lyons, 

Executive Director 
Dolores K. Boyd', 

Project Director 



Patricia A. Corn, 
President * 

Al Pyatskowit, 
Project Director 



Angel Souers, , 

. Project Coordinator 



Veledis Carter, 

Executive Director & 
PVdject Director 



Shirley Warren, 
* Project Director 



Sister Mary Jane 
Kreidler, 
Administrator 

Michelle Merrell, 
Rroject Dfrector 

Sara Spell man, 
Administr & 
Project Director 



Sandra Lardinois, 
Director & 
Project Director 



Name of ProJect^ ^ 
Educational Satellite Program 



Special Educational Needs 
Program 



Menominee Community School 



Milv/aukee Private Community 
School., Cooperative 



Carter Child Development 
Center 



^ Language Enrichment 



Harambee Pre-School and 
Kindergarten SEN Program 



Highland Community School 
SEN Program 



Journey House Special 
Education Needs Program 



8^ - 
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Name of Agency/Address Contact Persons 



-Leo Community School 
2^58 W. Locust Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53206 
(i*li*) ^^2-1100 

-Rainbow School, Inc. 
310^ W.' Kil bourn Street 
Milwaukee, WI 53208 
765-9266 

^^Urban Day School 

N. 2^th Street 
Milwaukee; WJ 53205 



Sister Susan Hetebrueg, 

Administrator 
Sister Sharon Roedl , 

Project Director 

Christine Hoi 1 ibush. 
Coordinator & 
Project Director 



Sister Vicgine Lawinger, 
Coordinator & 
Project Director 



933^307^ 



Hilwauke.e Board bf 
School Directors 
P. 0. Drawer lOK 
Milwaukee, WI 53201 
^75-80^5 

Unified. School District 

#1 of Racine County 
2230 Northwestern Ave. 
^ Racine, WI 53^0^ 
(i*l^*r 637-9511 

Rock County Community 

Action Program 

Committee, Inc. 
2300 W, Kel logg .Avenue 
P. 0. B(5x 1429 
Janesville, WI 535^5 
(608) 756-2371. 

Sheboygan Public Schools 
830 Virginia Avenue 
Sheboygan, wj 5308l 
{kTk) 458-^621 

Southwestern Wisconsin 

Community ■'Action 

Program, Inc. 
302 N. Iowa Street 
Dodgeville, WI 53533 ^ 
(608) 935-2326 

South Wood County Child 

Care Center, Inc. 
2139 - 8th Street S. 
Wisconsin Rapids^ WI 5^^9^ 
' (715) 421-2066 

/ 



Lee Rf McMurrin, 
Superintendent 
George Friedrich, 
Project Director 



C. Richard Nelson, 
Superintendeht 

Jan Floyd, 

Project Director 



John Daley, 

Executive Director 
Sandra Strands, ^ 

Project Director' 

(acting) 



Warren Soeteber, 
Superintendent 

Donald Hoeft, 
Project Director 

JoAnn Garner, 
Project Director 



tiellie Miller, 
Project Director 
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ERIC 



Name of Project 
I 

Creative Language Arts 
Project 



Language, Psycho-Motor 
J)evelopment 



Urban Day Learning Center 



Teacher Pupil Learning 
Center 



Special Educational Needs 



CAP Child Care - SEN 



Special Educational Needsf 
Development (SEND) 



SEN Home Start 



Special Educational Needs 
in Head Start 



1975-76 Project Directory - SEN 
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Name gf Agency/Address Contact Persons 



Stoughton Joint School 

District S3 
P. 0. Box 189 
Stoughton, Wl 535$9 
(608) 873-662^* - ' 

Tomah Pub Tic Schools 
Lincoln Avenue 
Tomah, Wl 5^660 
(608) " 372^5986 



James Frlcke^ 
Superintendent 

Lois Gprsuch, 
Project Director 



J. M. Kava^naugh, 
Superintendent 

Thomas Pedersen, 
Project Director 



Tri-City Youth Services, James Disher, 

Inc. Adm^irjistrator 
Hi" N. Fourth Avenue . . Peter Plant, 
P. 0. Box 8^1 % ? Project^ Director 

Wisconsin Rapids, Wl 5^^9^ 
(715) ^23-3370 



Name oT Project 

Providing Needed.^fnstructional 
Resources Through the Contin- 
uation of a* Special Grandparent 
Program 



SEN Project 



New Ways Learning Center 



-Members of the Milv/aukee Private^ Community School Cooperative 
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Local Advisory 
Program Council 



Program Models 

1975-76- 
Special Educational Nejeds 



Basic Program Components 



Staff Development 
(Inservice) 



Instructional 
Program 



A. Objectives 

B. "Strategies 

C. Evaluation 



Parent Involvement 
and .Education 




Pre-School 



In-School Model 



1. Beloit P. S. 

2. CartecChi-ia tTev/ 
3: 'Child Dev., Inc. 

'k. Comm. Rel./Soc Dev. 

5. Cosmic Montessori 

6. Green Bay P. S. 

7. * Harambee 

8. Highland ' 

9. Menominee Co. CAP 

10. Rainbow 

11. Rock Co. CAP 

12. Sheboygan P. S. 

13. South Wood 
]k. Urban Day 



SEN Program Strategies (Models) 



B. Home-Based Model 

1. Beloit P.- S. 

2. CESA #13 

3. Gillett P. S-. 

Mel rose-Mi ndoro P. 
5. Southwestern CAP 



D. Parent Education 
1. Green Bay S. 



). Combined Model 

I n-School /Home-Base 

1 . Tomah P. 



Grades. K-8 
A. Student Tutors 
n ijourney House 



B . Commun i ty I nvo 1 vemen t 

J . CESA #6 
2. Stoughton P. S. 



C. Diagnostic Prescriptive 

1., /Milwaukee P.-^S. 

2. Racine P. S. 

3. CESA #18 (Bilingual) 
h» Leo , 



Grades 9'12 

A. , Tutoring Model 

^ 1 . Commandoes 



B. Alternative Program 

1 . Tri-Cities 

(New Ways Learning Ce'htef) 

2. Menominee Coi Comm. School 
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WISCONSIN DEPARTJtENT. OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

126 Langdon Street ^ 
Madison, Wisconsin "53702 

TO: ' 

FROM: (Jack Lawrence 
DATE: ' February 25, 1976 
SUBJECT: Onsite SEN Evaluation 

In order to discuss the results of your self-evaluation, a team 
onsite visit will be made to your project pn; 

Because of our very strict onsite schedule, we are asking that you make 
every effort to meet with u? at the time set above. The D.P.I'. staff- 
will meet separately from 1,1:30 aCm. to 12:30 P.M.; therefore,- do not 
schedule a luftcheon meeting for us* . ^ 

Dorothy PlacideV Frank Evans, and myself will comprise the Department 
evaluation team: We do not anticipate classroom visits. 

.We ask. that the following are present, for our discussion: 
U Project Director • 

2^ One representative of the LAPC - . " 

^' (Preferably an officer) . ^ . 

• 3. One SEN staff member 

4. One parent being served by the parent education 
component « ^ 

. , . . 

5. Any other district or agency administrative »staff 
member , " • " 

mrd 



WISCONSIN DEPA«TMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
SEN PROGRAM-SELF EVALUATION 
Pl-1722 * • . ' 



INSTRUCTIONS: Complete in the manner in which you, as reviewer, 
will best judge the sufficiency of each criterion. DPI staff will schedule 
an onsite visit to discuss this evaluation. Complete prior to the visit. 
In some cases the staff may ask for documentat on supporting your 
ratings. You may choose to further explain any response on the reverse 
^ side attaching additional pages as necessary. 



L«9«l N«m« of AQtncy 



Addr*«t <Sir««t. CitV'. Stat*. Zip Cod«) 



r'tlf of Pro|«ct 




I htrtby ctftify th«t to tht tmt of my knowJtdfft tht Informttion contained in this tv«!u«tion r#port is cofr#ct'»nd complttt. 



Si0n«tur« of Project Diractor 



^Signatura of School or Agancy Adminlstraitor 



I. GENERAL PROGRAWVADMINISTRATION 



1. Total SEN Proi«ct-Participants 



2. Total SEN Budget 



3. 1974-75 Audit Submittad 

□ Yts -a No 



5. Staff 



4. Pupil Contact 




Full-Tir7!« 
Equivalency ^ 


' DPI Use Only . 


Typa 

of 
Contact 


No. of 
Pupils 


No. of 
Contacts P«r 
Waak Par Pupil 


No. of Minutas 
Par W««k ' 

Per PiJpIl 


\ N>Kof 
I WaaK 
far Pupl^x 


SEN Staff Administration 






Ona- 
to- 
k Ona 






^ 




*s Qual.iffed teachers * 






Groupt 

of 5 
or Lats 










Paraprofeiilonali 




\ 


Groupt 

of 6 
or Mqi* 








.\ 


Volunteers (raguler-besis) 




\ 




V did th'e program administration insure ^hat the LAPCwas informed of project 
activities? 



3, did the program adminlstration^nsi/e that staff development ectivlties were 
implemented properly^ " 



4, ,did the program admlnrstratiofTinsljro that Instructional or intervention 
'strategies occurred at descrU^d and according to schedulW 



5, did the program admj;p<^tfation'In$ure that effective parent educatlon'and 
fnvoivement progr^rm wera conducted' 



6. didihe pro;i*^ administration Insure that the ^valuation design for all*^omp6nents 
was implemented es described end according to schedule? * * » 



7. jra written job descriptions and responsibHitJes'corrrct? 



8. are proper accour^tmg procedures utilized? 



^ * 



9. are proiec; facilities sijitabie for the program? • ^ * 

^ ^ ' • , \ ~ 

10. was the program implemented by Octo.ber 1, 19757 (status of staff emplpymer\t 



and client services) 



^ 11, is the pro/ectjnformation being disseminated? 



' 12. ha^f tha govarn)ng board adopted policfes directly releted to the SEN program? 



1 2 ' 3 . 4 



3 4 



5 . 6 



0 12 3 



vO 1 2 3' 4" 5' 6, 



1 2 3* 4 



1 



3 ,4 



5 6 



0 1 '2 



3 4 




» \ ' 

4 

* 1 • 1 — ^ ' 




' ■ 1. GENERALPROGRAMADlirtlNISTRATION (continued) .* ^ 
' .6, Ratings ^ " 

. . r.rri. .nnronn.ie r.uno^ BMPtM.n ihose crated -N/A- on re.cU* Rate in terms of -What ss" not "v^h.t ought to br. 


# 


A Tn what dearfifi' 0 


m 

»- 2 » • y o 2 

Is ? s V ^ ^ , 

i« E > 2 < 

Ma c C O k. U ^ 

Sc ^ T3 o • X :i 

SD J- < O > lu ^ Z 


DPI Use Only 




'o 1 2 '3 4 0 


_ ^ , _ 


14 If thffs doc um«ni»iion of ••c^ chltd'i •ilgiblHty. •» P«r guld«lln«s7 


-^0 1 2 3 4 5,6 


" /. . 

fS, i» loc«l progrjm monitoring jpproprl«t« for all cdmp'onint •r»fs7 


. 0 1 2 3 4 5 .6, 




^) 1 

. / . 

16» IS p«rsonn«l fit<propri«t«? 


0^1 2 ' 3 4 5 6 

^ : ^ 




17. It Mch st»H m«mb»r knowl«dg»»bl» about th« program go«l$ and objectives? 


• 0 1 2 3.45-6. 


- 


,3^ heve 1974-75 SEN Perilcjpentt been followed during the current Veer? 


0 12 3 4 5 6 




19. heve the b'esic program goelt been met? ^ ' 


0 J 2 3' .4 5^6 




' — -V — : — 

20. did project personnel eitucne certein needs on the perrof the child'ran? 


'0 1-2 3 ^4 .5 6 




wes a «orm.» needs*' ettessmenf done prior to defining the needs of the project 
participents? *" 1 


0 1-2 3 4 5 6 




n Tn what Hporee were the following implemented adtording to proposal: 


oS * o c 

C " S Q TJ V ' • 

*SS c • o^^' « ^ 

.SC C 10 O A • X 

SD J < O ■ > w 2 ^ 


DP/ d/J/K 


1 LAPC , 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




* 2. Steff Deveioprrfbni ln$ervice»- 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




"A — ^— ' ^ 

3, instructionst Program '' ' ^ * 


/ ■ 

0 1 2 3 4 "5 6j 




4, Parent Edocetioo end Involvement^ • ' * ^ 


0 1 2 3 4 5, 6 

: ^^^^^^ 




! " ~ , * • i» 

7. 'Overall strengths of the program. ^ ^ .. , - - ' . 

. • . I 

^ • / 

• * - ' ^ " / 

'8. Overall v/eaknesses of the program. ' ■ % 

9, Desfcrlbe briefJy any major changes in the program qi^d indicate why the changes were / 
made. ' ' 

^ ' ^ • ♦ ,^ 

' » # • • 

' ' ' • - 90 - _ . . ,. ..^ 

ERIC . , • • ' • ■ ; . • / 



V 



(age 



II. COMPONENT A-LAPC 



/ 







CJuly 1976 to Jonr30. 
1976) 

* 


DPI Usft Only 
• - 1 


\ 2 po«« tht LAPC hav9 vvr»tttn 
! □ □ No 


1 □ YM □ No 


DP^i Use Only 

1 

i 


4 Noftrntf ol-tAJ»,C M«mi>«rf 


1 


Commonliy"^- 
R«pr«Mntttiv«n 

wmmr-r- : ' -i" 


School 

Admlnlsirtiort * — 





. 5. Raiings , 



A. To what degree has the LAPC assisted: 



23 -J 



^1 'in program pJanning? 



f 2. in goal stlimg? 

^ — 



7 



3 in obj«ciiv« s^m^g? > 



4. in*(jitt«nninaiion ot infof nnaiion? 



S. in evaluation? 



|\ .B. To what degree' » 



♦ 

B 

w « 

O Q 
C u 



O C 

o • 

O w o < 

_ o o X 

< O > w Z 



2 3 4 5 6 



3 4 5 6 



3 4 5 6 



5 ' 6 



.2 3 4 5 6 



£S r ^ 

Keg • 2 



5 c 5 
53 -J 



< 



15 
O 



o •> w 



1, 'wara LA?C n»command.t.oni '.pproved by the governing board for '.nplameniatlon? 



2. wera LAPC actwtiat ralavini to oyarol! program operations? 



-3. wafine LAPC involvad In dacUIoni producing rina|or%hflng#^ 



,ra lha'a procad.^.a* for avaluaiing rha'aff activanaw of itajnlng for LAPC? 

^ ll . - 



1 2 3 4 5 6 



0 12 3 



5 e 



0 1-2 



5 6 



1 2 3 



5 6 



DPf Use Only 



DPI Use Only. 



, X , 

6 List the objectives which were most successfully met: Why? 

I 7. ' List the cbfjectives which were least* successfully met. Wh/? 

♦ ^ / ' ' ' • 

•8. ■ Wha,t are the strengths of your' LAPC?, 

"9. What are the weaknesses of your LAPC? 

10. What are the "unmet identified" nefeds in this component area? 



95 
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PI 1722 



\ 
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IN. COMPONENT C- INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



1. Ratings 



Rate in terms of "what is" not "what ought to be," 



* 1 


• 

Oft ' o c 

?^ ' \ 5 , o 

ay 2 X > y .f 

«ct ft o • « 
" >D < O >^ , III . 


0^1 UtB Only 

> 

\ 


t w«r» ih« iwtchlriQ gnd luppori tl«« involved in d«l«rmlnlnfl t^ch rhlld'5 n««d>, 
»ir»ngtht, jnl«r«j^i» tnd I««rn)nfl styles' 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


* - 


2. tr* aswssmtnf^ up^«i»d lo k««p currtni with •acli child s growth? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




3. w«s ih«rt • j3ir«ci r«l«iionship b«tw««n what mdividutl siud«nt$ did and ih«ir » 
diagnosed Ht4ds? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


- 


■A ^ 

4. did iMC»)ino m«ir ids tnd m«t«r|«ls vary from child to child In accord wuh thair 
• individual diagnotas? 


0 1, 2 3 4 5 6^ 




5. wara accurate and maaninjjful student records kept? ^ 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




6. wey^^pUnned pereni.«ief< coriferences^ield? , 


0 1 2 3 4 -5^ 6 




/ ' ■' 

7 ^er|i program speclellfts and consultents used? * 


'^0 1 2 3 4 5 6' 




. : - \ 

8. were materials end supplies eppropriete? • ^ 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


t 


/ 9. was the intervention itrat«9y developed basjd on the diegnosed needs o* the 
/ children > . \ \ 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 


/' 


' 10 wes the intervention ttretegy besed on i^he jindings of your locel needs 
assessment? \ \ 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




; '• - — '~ V, - 
1 1 wes the intervention strategy conslsiant Mth reseerch-based findings ebout 
successful Intervention stretegltf? 


0 1 2 3 4 5 6 




12. did the eveluetion procedures reflect the obiectives of the Instructional 
program? 


0 1, 2 3 4 5. -6 




13, heve the evaluation procedures fpr implementing these processes bean actually 

«y«ll/iuuaH7 


0 1 2 3 4 "'5/' 6 




2. Araa^ncy. community, «ate end/or federel resource, coord.neted end used to support the SEN Instructional progrem? 

n v.. i^r^rin ^ , _i 
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3. List the objectives which were most successfully met. Why? ,^ • 

■ - ■ V ■ ■ ■ • : ■ 

Lisrtthe objectives which were least successfiOlTy met. Why? . 



5/ What are the strengths of youx^nstructional Program? 

(n — What-are-the weaknesses of your-^f nslructional Program? 

7. What are the identified "unmet needs) 'jof .this component area? 



8. . Did you change the intervention strategy from what v/as proposed in the appUcation?' 
If so, briefly describe the present program. Why wer<5 these changes made? Did the ^ 
level of funding affect this component? 



-7 



9; Have you observ^ any 'unantic ipated posFtive and/or negative 'outcomes of the 
Q Interven-tion strategies? lf'$P, briefly describe thesye. ; 
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' IV. COMPONENT 0-STAFF DEVELOPMENT AND INSERVICE 



, Jol.1 ..ami... o. ..ou.V?b <!... ...•«« O.. ...It .l.v.l..om.nt ....1 InMrv..:..^, 



2. TOUI oumb.f o« h0..r. ...n.llnfl for .t.M d.v.lopn..,.. .mS in..fvlr.. 



3. Hating: - . ^ - 



A. To what degree: 



1 h«i ih*» p.OQf.m*Mn .mpum.ni.d dt.cf lt)»d In ih. pr opof.l? 




5. h«s th# pf ogf.m Dt.a r .lltcttd In ih« r lasifcom? 

< ^ • • — ■ 



6 do sfinno p.t«.rns .d.nti.y and prov.d. for sp.c.t t<l.n» .nd sMlis. indrvidual 
' choic*. »ad,«nput <f om par tnij, aides, and f chT>7 . 



_ # 
— c 



3 ^ = 
I J ? »: S < 

t 5 O • X 



2D J 
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2 3. 



2 3 



5 6 



5 ' 6 
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7. do .h. ,v..„.,.on procdur.. r.fl.c. th. .ff.ctlv.n«. of tfining for ...f f? 

i». List objectives Which were most successfully met. Why? 

5. List objectives which were least successful ly'" met. Why? 

l. What are the strengths of your Staff^Development Program? 

7. What are the weaknesses of .your Staff Development Program? . 

8- What are the identified "unmet needs" of thi s -component area? 

9.' DesoPrbe briefly any major changes in the Staff Development Program and why the 
changes v/ere made. 
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V. COMPONENT E^PARENT EDUCATION AND INVOLVEMENT 



1, 'Rating ^ . 

r.. ... ...... B.oU.n ,.osc Orc,^ "tm - on .»e.e. R>u /n urm. oi "^.r .r not ".I,. ou,.r ro te. 



A. To what degree: 



1. w«f« ptrtnit ptrttciptnts In ih» program? 



2. h« th. program •n.bl.d PT.nlf to .xp.nd th.ir skills In •sslftlng th.ir^child's 
lM'ning> 

3. w.s th. ptos'tm r.>ponsiv. to Ih. <J».$i.d int.fMt. .nd n.«J. of th. p»..nt7 

«r%W th. pfogr.m pl.c. .mph..i. on ov.,.11 knowl.dg. of th. ofB.nIiation and 
op.ration of t h. tchool of »fl«ncy7 

5. did th; in...oc.Ion.t ..^.ff Mcom. InvoIv.d in p.r.n, «Juc..lon .nd .-nvolv.m.n.7 

6. th. m..hod. of pl...n...lon. .ch.dullna l.lm. of d.y. f;.qu.hev. loe.tlon), 
■.nd l..fnlng cllmit. for par .nt'» .ppf opfl.1.7 



7. w... th.;. ofocdur.. for .v.'lu.tlng th. .ff .c.lv.n.M of tf alnlna foj P.r.n..? 



o C u 
2D J < O > 2 



0 ^ 
0 
0 
0 
0 



2 3 



5 6 



2 
2 
2 

2 



3 4-5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 6 

3 4 5 '6 

3 4 5 6 
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2 3 4 5 6 



* 2v List the objectives which were most successfully met. ^ Why? V;.,' 
3. List the objectives which were least successful ly- met. Why? 

^ % * 

k. Describe briefly your major activities in the area of parent- education and 
involvement. ■ . . 



. 5. Did you change your program strategies from what was proposed in the application? 
If so, why? 

6. What are ttie strengths of your Parent Education Program? 

7. What are the weaknesses of your Parent Education Program? 

« 

8. ,What are the identified "unmet needs"'of this component area? - 
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Appendix E 



FINAL EVALUATION SUMMARY 

* 

This First Annual Evaluation Report of th<i SEK Program has described (a) the . ^ 
financial and participatory elements of the SEN Program over 'ts first two.years. 
(b) tSe d«nographic characteristics of the children served by SEN; (c) the general 
characteristics of the projects funded; and (d). the results gathered through the , 
evaluation of the operation-of the SEN Program and the effects of the program on 
.students, -teachers and parents. A synopsis of eacll of these sections follows, 
"-along with some recomirfendations which are worthy of .consideration for future, 
programs of this type. ' * * ■ * 

The Sp.ecial Educational Needs Program (SEN) is a state funded educational program 
for underachieving students who are socially, and economically disadvantaged and 
■ was initiated durfng the 1973-75 biennium under s. 1 1 5- 90- i^l 5 • S'* , Wisconsin 
Sta'tujtes. ' . • 

< " " * >• 

During the past two' yeafsf the' SEN Program funded kO. project's of, which l^S^were 
'public and 21 .were nonpublic. These projects were dis.tr ibirted between rural and 
urban locations and were primarily geared to meeting the academic ach^ievement 
needs of the students selected for the program. * ^ ■ 

" - * ■ • * 

The projects conducting a SEN-sponsored program reported that i»,3^8 children Aere 
served'.by the SEN effort with a majority of these children attending the public 
schools, "a total of %t,nkMl was spent on the SEN^Program yielding an average 
pupil- cost of $638. .- , ' 

Cons i®nt with the design of the SEN Program, the greatest percentage of full-. 
.: time ^Ssitions funded were those involved in instructional ^J^ivi ties where more 
than 90 percent of full-time paid positions were teachers and instructional aides. 

. 'Concerning the students who participated in the SEN Program, the JJJ^':' 

enrplled in the Pre-K. and early elementary fgrades 1-3) level. Ethnically, the 
composition of the student "population was 6I percent were White; 27 P^"-""^ 
Black; 7.1 percent- wene 'Spanish Surnanied; while k.l and .3,percent were Ameri.can 
Indfan and Oriental respectively. ,->' , 

Time of.operation of.the SEN Prograrfi was also considered.. Seventeen, or ''2 Percent, 
of the projects were funded for more than two -semesters; nineteen, 6r m percent,, 
•were funded for tv/o semesters (or -the current academic year); and four, or 10 
percent, of th^fe projects t/ere' funded J ate and ran for only one semester. 

. Each project was required to submit an evaluation .report summarizing the degree ^ 
to which thei'r objectrvel were accomplished. .The resul ts, suggested that the SN 
Program was generally effective with the greatest impact on students, and. parent 
and teache'r groups also benefitting from tjie" program. , - ^ 

The evaluation of the student dbjectives using a per-project analysis showed that 
30 of the 35 projects submitting data met- or exceeded at least 50 -percent of their ^ 
- objectives .Shen analyzing thd.l3 prpjects- which also selectedstudent .compari son 
groups, in which to assess their project, the SEN students consistently showed 
greater achievement progress than the C9mparison .students. When considering .the 
parent- and teacher-related objectives, the results were also quite ^^^"j-^^le. • 
Each of the nine (9) projects which developed parent objectives and the five \3) 
projects which established teacher objectives reported that ^hey met or exceeded 
at least 50 percent of their objectives with a majority of these -projects 'n^^^at 
log tliat they met or exceeded 80 to 100 percent of the parent and teacher objectives 
.hich were evaluated.' ' " - 95 " " v 
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, Final' Evaluation Summary, FY 1975 
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The student objectives v/ere also examined using a pupil analysis of achievement , 
and documenting^the percent of pupils who met or exceeded a specified range of 
the objectives in each project and across the SEN Program. These" analyses proved 
to be a further il lustration of the promise of the 'SEN Program. Of the 3J18 
students who were evaluated in the 35 projects which reported the data, approxi- 
mately 65 percent, or about 2,027. pupils, were rji|3orted to have ifiet or exceeded 
'50 to 100 percent of the objectives which v/ere set for the SEN Program. Remark- 
ably, more than one-quarter of the student population were evaluated as meeting 
or having exceeded 100 percent or all of the ^3bj actives which were established 
for- them, . . " * 
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- - Appendix F 

: * ' ' 

The following materials are available upon request from the Department of 
Publ ic Jhstruction - Special Educational Needs Office. Additional specific ' 
information may also be requested directly from the participating projects. 
K SEN Program - Interim Report FY 197^ V- 

Individual Evaluation Reports submitted by each project ^'197^-75 
3. SEN Final Evaluation Report --ISy'j-yS ' . ' - • : 

Special Educational Needs Program - 1975^76 Handbook - . 

5. SEN Proposal Application - FY 1975, FY 1976, FY 1977 . 

6. Slide-T^pe presentations on some specific projects 

7. Comprehensive •Fll.e for each project - containjng informatjon Vel at ive 
^ to each phase of the project 

8. * Project Self-Evaluation f,Repprt - 1975^76 

* • ' ' • » 

9. Evaluation - SEN Pre-School Dissemination Workshop - FV 1976;- 
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Stote of Wisconsin DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC I N S.T R U CT I O hf 
. ' , ^ BBrb9rBfhomfMn,Ph.O. 

" State Sup^rintrnxknt 

DwightM,Stmf9ns,Ph.D. 
Deputy StBte Super/fihndent 

. • ^ DIVISION FOB INSTRUCTIONAL SERVICES 

Robert C.VsnRselte^Assistsnt Superintendent 

TO: All SEN Project* Di rectors _ - ^ 

FROM: Jack Lawrence, SEN Program Admfnistrator ^ 
DATE: Ap/iT 26, 1976- . % . ' 

SUBJECt:- Instructions/for Completing STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT DATA- SUMMARY / 
^PROJECT REPORT —. Due May 21, 1976- ' . 

Each project is to complete its Student Achievement Data Summary (S.A.D.S.) and Project 
Report on the enclosed two7page form. Please try to stay within the borders indicated. 
IMPORTANTl *P lease SMbtnit *'two (2) copies of the rep6rt under a cover letter and 
identify who was responsible for completing the information. ^You are ta type your 
report "in the fo'rm which. wil'l be printed as is in the .Department' s Final Report. 

Interpretation of student achi'evement must be supported by data and all such data 
- (subjjec%.ive/objective) must be compiled and filed in your school /agency. 

'A data suimary form should be used for eac^ age/grade group wherever appropriate. 
Where the- numbeVof participants in B^y gr0up is less than ten (10). chi fdren, you 
may opt tp average/group the scores and compute a,ccordingjy, (3's and ^'s inay be 
grouped at a. pre-kiridergarten level)..' ; 

Although you may haVe give,n more than one -'standardized test, please select only ^ 
one for reporting at each age/grade level. * ' 

Possible listings of student levels: Pre-ki ndergar'ten, ^Kindergarten, Ungraded , , , > c 
Lower Elementary (1-3 grades), Upp.er Elementary, Middle School, SecopdaVy, etc. . • 

1. Write the complete name of the tests as well as the le^vel arid forms usecf. . - : 

•2. Write the ,norms used for age/grade l-evel as given in the test manual or 

locally devised by your school'/agency. . *, " 

3. • Under, the "mean age/grade equivalent", .^.please report in terms of months wherfe , 
•possiblei - 'V ^ ~ ' . ••...'-^^ 



k. In interpreting the student achievement data in the narrative section, you are 
encouraged to^ explain: 

a. what* youc expected ^ " , • * ' . ; 

b. what happened 102 * • 

^ * 17S^ wgdon Street, Med/'son, Wisconsin 53702 ' 



2 .- 



5. 



c. why you think it happened * . . 

•d. what^^else^fiappened that Is^^not reported on fhe data •summary fornf 
(this, jevldence/data must be on file in your school /agency) - 

Test scoi*es for participants not given on^data summary form may or may not be 
discussed in* the project narration - unless numbers were sfzable enough ta 
make a difference in total, average gains. 



All SEN projects shalj report according to these procedures. Please contact " * 
Mrs.>lacide or myselV if you wish additional 6lar if ication'or assistance relative- 
to this report. - ^ ^ 

REMEHBERi DUE ^PATE t- May 21 , ' 1 9761 ' - - - - 
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STUDENT" ACH I EV£MENT 6ATA SUMMARY 



ocnou 1 /Myency ^ 




Student Level 


SEN Project 'TitVe 








•Repaat the following data section for each student level* reported.. 

Complete project narrative following the S.A.D.S. Information ^ 
* ' & USE NO MORE THAN THESE TWO PAGES FOR YOUR FULL REPORT-' ..^ ^ ' 


Name'of Test 

' * ' c 

*■ 


Norm Used 




Level /Form 



Item 



/ 1 Pre- test 



/ 2. Post-test 
/ ' Difference 
/ 3. (2 minus 1) 



/ 



Date 



(# months) 



Number 
Tested 



Mean 
X.A. 



Age / Gradie 
Equivalent/ 
Percent il e 



Rangfe of 
Scopes I 



-7— :i 

■ -I 



7" 



I 
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